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A NATION-WIDE INQUIRY ON PROBLEMS CONFRONTING 
AMERICAN YOUTH 

The United States Office of Education is undertaking to gather a 
body of information with respect to young persons of this country 
between the ages of sixteen and twenty-four. It is taking what may 
be termed a “youth census” in sixty representative cities. The pur- 
pose of this investigation is threefold: first, to find out the conditions, 
interests, and needs of youth; second, to discover the variety of 
activities set up in various communities to meet the needs of youth; 
and, third, “‘to map out detailed plans for a comprehensive, nation- 
wide youth program designed to reinstate the confidence of our 
young people in their country and to give them the self-reliance 
which the progressive development of the nation demands.” As a 
part of the program, the United States Commissioner of Education, 
John W. Studebaker, has recommended that an adequate youth 
service be established as a division of the federal Office of Education. 
Mr. Studebaker describes as follows the service which this proposed 
division could render: 


In the first place, it is intended to conduct studies which will yield a clear and 
comprehensive picture of the situation which youth confronts. The United 
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States Census shows that more than two and a quarter million young people 
leave the high schools each year. Of these, less than half have completed the 
high-school course. It is not known how many of these try for one month, one 
year, two years, or longer, before they get jobs. We do not know how many of 
these young people, while idle, drift backward rather than pull forward. The 
influences, both good and bad, which act upon their lives are not known. In 
short, the situation in which unemployed out-of-school youths find themselves 
must be clearly set forth and dealt with in a constructive way. At heart this 
vast problem is one of discovery of need, guidance, appropriate education, both 
general and vocational, and in many instances finally employment. 

The magnitude of the problem is not generally comprehended. Estimates of 
the number of unemployed during the worst period of unemployment have 
varied from ten to fourteen millions. The number of young people who have 
reached eighteen years, the age of employability, since the crash of October, 
1929, exceeds twelve millions. These young people, now between the ages of 
eighteen and twenty-three number more than all the people in the eleven states 
west of the Mississippi Valley. The number entering each year at the bottom of 
the great army of idle, out-of-school employables is very great. 

The second purpose of the Division of Youth Service is to work with the 
many states and communities throughout the country in devising a construc- 
tive, broad program adequate to meet the situation revealed. While I cannot 
at this time discuss the details of that program, some of its broad outlines may 
be mentioned. 

First, each community needs a guidance and adjustment center managed by 
the schools. Education in its very essence is a problem of guidance and adjust- 
ment. The great purpose of education is to secure adjustment of the individual 
to life’s ever-changing trends. Education has not met its responsibilities when 
it has merely imparted academically, and secured the more or less temporary 
ability to recall, quantities of subject matter. It fulfills its true function only 
when it constantly adapts itself to changing social conditions and stands by the 
student until he is fully and most satisfactorily adjusted to the practical con- 
ditions of the contemporary life of which he isa part. In this adjustment center 
young people should be able to find counsel about the problems that perplex 
them. These problems may concern their vocational aptitudes, their educa- 
tional ambitions, their personality difficulties, or the danger of being fired from 
their jobs. The guidance center would concern itself not only with the students 
in school but also with young people out of school. It is nonsense to assume that 
organized education should be concerned only with persons who sit at school 
desks several hours each day. It is equally faulty to assume that education’s 
responsibilities are confined to the schoolhouse. In the old days of expanding 
frontiers and enlarging business activity, students made adjustments to life in 
spite of the shortcomings of education. Then the school felt satisfied with 
academic achievements. Now organized education must squarely face the fact 
that it is a social institution set up for the purpose of inducting the never-ending 
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masses of young and relatively immature members of our society safely into 
some worth-while occupations and socially useful niches in life. At all times, of 
course, the educational guidance and adjustment center would co-operate with 
the state and federal employment services. 

A second purpose of the Division of Youth Service would be to stimulate 
local communities to make the educational opportunities much more varied and 
flexible than at the present time and to bring these opportunities within the 
reach of most young people. The period of education must be extended so that, 
as I have suggested above, it will more completely prepare young people for 
membership in the complex life of today. But, in addition, it must be better 
adapted to each individual than at present. 

In the third place, the division will foster the building-up of a more compre- 
hensive program of recreation for young people. This will involve co-operating 
with all the agencies now providing recreational activities to the end that they 
may be strengthened. It will involve also encouraging communities to supple- 
ment these activities so as to bring clean, wholesome recreation within the reach 
of all. 

Fourth and finally, the division as conceived would help a few communities 
to finance model adjustment centers and community programs for youth, as 
patterns for the nation to follow. This whole youth problem in its acute form is 
of such recent origin in this country that many of the practical ways in which it 
may be solved need demonstration. In this part of the program the Office of 
Education proposes to adopt what has long been the policy of other govern- 
ment agencies like the Department of Agriculture in its support of “‘experiment 
stations.” 


In DEFENSE OF FREEDOM OF TEACHING 


State legislatures continue to pass laws requiring teachers to take 
an oath of allegiance; certain newspapers and certain influential 
citizens charge professors with being dangerous radicals or Commu- 
nists; and at least one state, Illinois, has created a commission to 
investigate its higher institutions. Teachers throughout the nation 
have every reason to be surprised and somewhat alarmed at this 
widespread attempt to deny them the right to seek the truth and to 
teach it. They know full well that nothing in their own conduct 
justifies their being regarded as suspect. They know that no other 
group in American life is more genuinely and disinterestedly de- 
voted to the public weal. 

Teachers and professors may resent being suspect, but they have 
no fear of investigation. They will take the oath of allegiance when 
and if required; they will welcome fair and candid examination of 
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their teaching; but they will not tamely relinquish their right to 
teach the truth as they see it. They have read their history, and 
they know the social consequences of the repression of ideas. 

At this time the American public needs to be reminded sharply of 
a significant fact. Those who are most loudly demanding oaths for 
teachers and other measures for limiting freedom of teaching make 
much of their devotion to American principles and much of their 
abhorrence of things foreign. The plain fact is, however, that the 
policy they are seeking to establish is diametrically opposed to the 
educational ideals of the founders of this Republic. It is not the 
policy of Washington and Jefferson; it is the policy of Hitler, of 
Mussolini, of Lenin. 

In a recent radio address entitled “What Is a University?” 
Robert Maynard Hutchins, President of the University of Chicago, 
clearly defined his views with respect to the issues involved in the 
freedom of teaching. We quote President Hutchins’ address. 


A university is a community of scholars. It is not a kindergarten; it is not a 
club; it is not a reform school; it is not a political party; it is not an agency of 
propaganda. A university is a community of scholars. 

The scholars who compose that community have been chosen by their prede- 
cessors because they are especially competent to study and to teach some 
branch of knowledge. The greatest university is that in which the largest pro- 
portion of these scholars are most competent in their chosen fields. 

To a certain extent the ability of a university to attract the best scholars 
depends on the salaries it can pay. To a certain extent it depends on the facili- 
ties, the libraries and laboratories it can offer. But great scholars have been 
known to sacrifice both salaries and facilities for the sake of the one thing that is 
indispensable to their calling, and that is freedom. 

Freedom of inquiry, freedom of discussion, and freedom of teaching—with- 
out these a university cannot exist. Without these a university becomes a politi- 
cal party or an agency of propaganda. It ceases to be a university. The uni- 
versity exists only to find and to communicate the truth. If it cannot do that, 
it is no longer a university. 

Socrates used to say that the one thing he knew positively was that we were 
under a duty to inquire. Inquiry involves still, as it did with Socrates, the dis- 
cussion of all important problems and of all points of view. You will even find 
Socrates discussing communism in the Republic of Plato. The charge upon 
which Socrates was executed was the same that is now often hurled at our own 
educators: he was accused of corrupting the youth. The scholars of America 
are attempting in their humble way to follow the profession of Socrates. Some 
people talk as though they would like to visit upon them the fate which Socrates 
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suffered. Such people should be reminded that the Athenians missed Socrates 
when he was gone. 

There is nothing new about this issue in America. At the opening of the 
eighteenth century the foundation of Columbia University was delayed for 
fifty years because of arguments about what religious teaching should be per- 
mitted in the institution. Thereafter the fight was over the advance of experi- 
mental science and its repercussions on religious faiths. In the first ten years of 
the University of Chicago the quarrel turned on the religious teachings of the 
staff. The battle for freedom of inquiry and teaching in the natural sciences and 
religion has now been won. No sane citizen, however he may disagree with any 
professor, can wish that battle had been lost. The scientific advance of the past 
century and the release from bigotry which we now enjoy can be traced directly 
to the success of the universities in securing the right to study these fields with- 
out interference. 

In the past forty years universities have taken up the study of economics, 
politics, sociology, and anthropology. They have been endeavoring to create 
social sciences, which, if they can be created, may prove as beneficent to man- 
kind as natural science and the technology which rests upon it. In inquiry into 
social problems professors have run into prejudices and fears, exactly as they 
did in studying natural science and theology. 

These prejudices and fears are now especially intense, because we have been 
passing through a period of severe depression. In the twelve years I have been 
in higher education I have seen a marked change. In 1923 we often heard that 
the professor was a useless creature, remote from the real world and giving his 
students no knowledge of it. Now we hear that the professor should get back 
to the cloister and not let his students learn any more about the real world than 
he can help. I ascribe this change to the bad case of nerves induced in many 
people by the depression. The normal reaction to misfortune is to blame some- 
body else for it. Universities are easy marks. They are tax-exempt. They do 
not reply to abuse or misrepresentation. One who suffers from business cares, 
or domestic worries, or political disappointment, or general debility can relieve 
his feelings with impunity by talking about the Reds in the universities. I 
know that many honest and earnest people are seriously alarmed. I know, too, 
that they are misinformed. 

As a matter of fact, I have never been able to find a Red professor. I have 
met many that were conservative, and some who would admit they were re- 
actionary. I have met some who were not wholly satisfied with present condi- 
tions in this country. I have never met one who hoped to improve them through 
the overthrow of the government by force. The political and economic views of 
university faculties are those of a fair cross-section of the community. The views 
of those who are studying social problems are worth listening to, for these men 
are studying those problems in as unbiased and impartial a fashion as any 
human being can hope to study them. 

When I was in college fifteen years ago students were the most conservative 
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race of people in the country. Everybody lamented their indifference and apa- 
thy to the great questions of the day. I used to hear complaints that they read 
only the sporting pages of the newspapers and derived their other knowledge of 
current affairs from the movies. When I began to teach I taught a course called 
“Introduction to Social Science.’’ There were many aspects of the social sci- 
ences to which I could not introduce my class because they would not let me. 
The political and social dogmas then current these gentlemen had accepted 
whole. No suggestions of mine could sway or even arouse them. 

At every age their elders have a way of over-estimating the pliability of the 
young. Asa result many people seem to have the notion that the student comes 
to college a sort of plastic mass, to be molded by the teacher in whatever likeness 
he will. But at eighteen, or nineteen, or graduation from high school, it is far too 
likely that the student has solidified, and too often in more ways than one. The 
most that a teacher can hope to do with such students is to galvanize or stimu- 
late. If he wanted to, he could not hope to persuade. 

It must be remembered that the purpose of education is not to fill the minds 
of students with facts; it is not to reform them, or amuse them, or make them 
expert technicians in any field. It is to teach them to think, if that is possible, 
and to think always for themselves. Democratic government rests on the notion 
that the citizens will think for themselves. It is of the highest importance that 
there should be some places where they can learn how to do it. 

I have heard a great many times in recent years that more and more students 
were getting more and more Red. In universities that are intelligently conduct- 
ed I do not believe it. In universities which permit students to study and talk 
as they please I see no evidence of increasing redness. The way to make students 
Red is to suppress them. This policy has never yet failed to have this effect. The 
vigorous and intelligent student resents the suggestion that he is not capable of 
considering anything more important than fraternities and football. Most of the 
college Reds I have heard about have been produced by the frightened and 
hysterical regulations of the colleges. They are not Reds at all; they are in revolt 
against being treated like children. 

Mr. Thomas W. Lamont, partner in J. P. Morgan and Company, has ad- 
vanced another reason for the interest of students in unconventional doctrines, a 
reason which is doubtless operating too. Mr. Lamont says, “I hear complaint 
that our college professors are teaching too much of socialistic theory. That 
would not be my observation. These are days,” says Mr. Lamont, “when 
among the teaching forces... . the freest sort of academic freedom should 
prevail.” He goes on: “But to me it is little wonder that many of our students 
today are radical, joining the Socialist Party, or are even looking with a kindly 
eye upon the allurements of Communism. The sort of world they have seen,” 
says Mr. Lamont, “is one of chaos 

If Mr. Lamont is right, instead of attempting to suppress free discussion, we 
should set ourselves to remedy the cause of radicalism, the chaos of the modern 
world. I venture to suggest the value of encouraging intelligent, calm, and dis- 
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passionate inquiry into methods of bringing order out of chaos. That is the 
American way. 

In the state of Illinois the Communist Party is on the ballot. Should students 
be allowed to graduate from Illinois colleges in ignorance of what Communism 
is? If they did, they might vote that ticket by mistake. The greatest historian 
of the South has shown that the war between the states arose largely because the 
southern colleges and universities did not dare to say that there were any argu- 
ments against slavery and secession. Those who would suppress freedom of 
inquiry, discussion, and teaching are compelled to say that they know all the 
answers. Such a position is egregiously conceited. It is also a menace to our 
form of government. As Walter Lippniann has said, ‘“The essence of the Ameri- 
can system .... is a way of life in which men proceed by unending inquiry and 
debate.” 

Anybody who has real familiarity with higher education will not hesitate to 
assert that professors are not engaged in subversive teaching. They will also 
remind the public that professors are citizens. They are not disfranchised when 
they take academic posts. They therefore enjoy all the rights of free speech, 
free thought, and free opinion that other citizens have. No university would 
permit them to indoctrinate their students with their own views. No university 
would permit them to turn the classroom into a center of propaganda. But off 
the campus, outside the classroom, they may hold or express any political or 
economic views that it is legal for an American to express or hold. Any uni- 
versity would be glad to have Mr. Einstein among its professors. Would any- 
body suggest that he should be discharged because he is a “radical”? 

All parties, groups, and factions in this country should be interested in pre- 
serving the freedom of the universities. Some of our states now have radical 
administrations which have reached out to absorb the universities. The only 
hope in those states for the preservation of another point of view is in adhering 
to the doctrine that if a professor is a competent scholar he may hold his post, 
no matter how his political views differ from those of the majority. Not only so, 
the newspapers, the broadcasters, the churches, and every citizen should uphold 
the traditional rights of the scholar. Wherever freedom of inquiry, discussion, 
and teaching have been abolished, freedom of the press, freedom of religion, and 
freedom of speech have been threatened or abolished, too. 

Look at the universities of Russia and see how they have sunk to be mere 
mouthpieces of the ruling party. Look at the universities of Italy, where only 
those doctrines which the government approves may be expounded. Look at 
the universities of Germany, once among the greatest in the world, now a mere 
shadow, because their freedom is gone. These are the ways of Communism and 
Fascism. 

In America we have had such confidence in democracy that we have been 
willing to support institutions of higher learning in which the truth might be 
pursued, and when found might be communicated to our people. We have not 
been afraid of the truth, or afraid to hope that it might emerge from the clash 
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of opinion. The American people must decide whether they will longer tolerate 
the search for truth. If they will, the universities will endure and give light and 
leading to the nation. If they will not, then as a great political scientist has put 
it, we can blow out the light and fight it out in the dark; for when the voice of 
reason is silenced, the rattle of machine guns begins. 


New York Commission RECOMMENDS ABANDONMENT 
OF TRADITIONAL GRADE ORGANIZATION 


In 1931 the Board of Regents of the University of the State of 
New York appointed a commission on mentally retarded and gifted 
children. In its recently published report the commission recom- 
mends that the traditional type of grade organization be abandoned. 
This conclusion is based on evidence showing the wide range of 
ability that is commonly found in every school grade. On this point 
the commission remarks as follows: 


For twenty years or more educators have been aware of the undesirably wide 
range of age that is apt to be found in every school grade. Even though attempts 
have been made to reduce this wide range and great improvements have been 
made, nevertheless, even as late as 1931-32 we find pupils in Grade VII as 
young as nine years and two months and as old as eighteen years and ten 
months, making a range from youngest to oldest of nine years and eight months. 
In Grade VIII pupils are found as young as nine years and ten months and as 
old as eighteen years, ten months, a range of nine years. 

The theory underlying this method of grading pupils is that a grade repre- 
sents a distinct level of attainment and that pupils are not promoted to the next 
grade until they have reached the minimum attainment for that grade. This 
method of grading is supposed to produce groups in which pupils are of closely 
similar ability and achievement. It is recognized that in order to do this the 
children inevitably will vary in age. In practice, however, it has been found 
repeatedly that in any grade both ability and achievement are found to vary 
over approximately the same wide total range as does age within the grade. 


The following paragraphs are quoted from the recommendations 
of the commission. 


This commission was charged specifically with the investigation of provisions 
for the education of mentally retarded and of gifted children in New York State. 
It has studied the range of ability of children of different ages. It finds this 
range extensive; filled with particular and various differences on the part of 
individual pupils. To set up an arbitrary upper limit of subnormality on the one 
hand and a lower limit of superiority on the other would be to ignore the fact 
that children not subnormal often have some marked element of weakness while 
children not generally superior often have special elements of strength and finally 
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that in the same child are often found clear-cut evidences of particular weak- 
ness of one sort and of particular strength of another. The establishment of 
adequate educational provision for markedly retarded children and for superior 
children would still leave the problem of the proper education of exceptional 
children in large part untouched. Since this phase of the problem affects the 
entire school either through lack of suitable opportunity for some pupils or 
through the disorganizing effects of the presence of unadjusted pupils, it may be 
in some respects the most important phase. 

In the recommendations which follow the commission has therefore ventured 
to suggest ways in which schools may more adequately care for all the children 
in their charge. 

1. The commission recommends the complete abandonment of the traditional 
grade-organization idea in which a grade meant a definite level of achievement, 
which it was necessary to attain before promotion could be permitted. This 
type of organization has failed to recognize the wide range of ability which, in 
actual practice, is found in each grade. The assumption that a single definite 
body of material and a common procedure will meet the needs of a group must 
be abandoned when it is recognized that the group, instead of being at a fixed 
level, includes a wide range of ability. 

2. In reviewing efforts which have been made to meet pupil needs, the com- 
mission fails to find a panacea. In the judgment of the commission, the best 
procedure for schools to follow today is a judicious combination of many plans. 
Although these cannot be discussed completely here, the commission wishes to 
touch upon the values and dangers of some of them and particularly to show 
that they are not mutually exclusive but supplement each other. 

The coaching teacher is employed in some schools to give individual assist- 
ance to children who have fallen behind in their school work. When poor school 
work is the result of absence or a faulty method of learning, this is justified and 
helpful, but when it is due to lack of ability to do the specified school work, a 
sounder procedure would seem to be a better adaptation of school work to fit 
pupil needs. A modification of the coaching-teacher idea is found in the general 
period in which the regular teacher is freed from other duties to give more 
attention to individual pupil needs. This is subject to the same evaluation. 

An activity program affords opportunity for the integration of various sub- 
jects traditionally taught separately. By affording opportunity for some physi- 
cal response through construction or play, what is taught becomes of more vital 
interest to the children. Also it gives opportunity for creativeness. The activity 
program makes it possible to break away from the artificiality of the traditional 
school and approach real living. There is danger, however, that some children 
and some kinds of training will be neglected. Some need drill, system, and an 
imposed regimen. The range of activities open to the dull child when working 
with a heterogeneous group is limited; often the dull child merely looks on. 
While making many contributions, the activity program cannot completely 
take the place of older procedures, but should often be a useful tool for increas- 
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ing their effectiveness. Furthermore, and of greater importance here, it often 
does not adequately take into consideration the wide range of educational needs 
of children. 

Ability grouping in a limited way is becoming more and more general. There 
is no agreement as to the groups which should be formed nor as to the educa- 
tional needs of the groups. Nevertheless, there is a growing opinion that some 
sort of differentiation needs to be made in a definitely organized way to care for 
children of widely varying abilities. Ability grouping has such advantages as: 
greater ease of preparing suitable materials of instruction, and setting standards 
of attainment for different levels of ability; greater opportunity for the dull 
child to manifest leadership in his group; greater opportunity for the bright 
child to be stimulated to do his best through competition with his peers; and 
greater opportunity to develop desirable character traits. Ability grouping does 
not preclude the need for much individual attention; does not care for special 
trait differences, such as exceptional mathematical, music, art, or mechanical 
abilities. Ability grouping at least recognizes individual differences and needs. 
These are often disastrously obscured by the necessities of mass teaching. 

It is the thought and recommendation of the commission that these and other 
newer educational procedures of value should be co-ordinated in the school 
organization so that each may make its contribution toward meeting the educa- 
tional needs of the widely differing children of the same age. 


THE REPORT OF THE ATLANTIC CiTY MEETING OF THE 
DEPARTMENT OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 

Elementary-school principals who were unable to attend the con- 
vention of the Department of Superintendence at Atlantic City will 
be interested in knowing that a recent issue of the National Elemen- 
tary Principal is devoted primarily to the publication of the official 
report of the meeting of the Department of Elementary School 
Principals. The report contains an analysis of the forthcoming year- 
book, a number of papers on timely subjects, and a very stimulating 
panel discussion on “The Principal’s Job Today.” 


A NEw Type oF REPORT CARD FOR THE ELEMENTARY 
GRADES 

In a recent issue of the California Journal of Elementary Educa- 
tion, H. S. Upjohn, superintendent of schools at Long Beach, Cali- 
fornia, gives an account of the attempt which he and his teachers 
have been making to devise a more satisfactory report card for 
pupils in the elementary grades. The major purposes of the report 
card he defines as follows: 
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1. To reveal to the parent the exact strength and weakness of the pupil’s 
work. 

2. To interpret adequately to the home the type of experience which the 
school is furnishing to the pupil. 

3. To result in the improvement of the quantity and quality of the pupil’s 
growth. 

4. To enable the school and the home to work effectively together for the 
growth of the child. 


When the report card was devised, an attempt was made to apply 
the following principles. 


1. The report shall not be competitive in character. It shall not compare the 
work of Student A with that of Student B. On the contrary, it shall attempt to 
interpret the elements of the school experience of the pupil in terms of improve- 
ment and growth. 

2. The report shall be a means of interpreting to the teacher, the pupil, and 
the home the purposes and methods of the school. It shall convey to the parent 
a better idea of what the school is doing than is incorporated in a report which 
merely gives a grade in a subject. 

3. The symbols used in the report shall not suggest a comparison between 
the work of different pupils, as do the usual marks A, B, C, D, etc., or numbers 
I, 2, 3, 4, but they shall indicate whether the work which the pupil is doing is 
what may rightly be expected of a pupil of his own ability or capacity. Is the 
pupil realizing his capacity for growth rather than is the pupil doing better work 
than another pupil? 

4. Due consideration should be given in the report to the work and study 
habits of the pupil. It is quite possible that the habits formed by the pupil have 
more permanent influence upon his life than the details of information which he 
memorizes. On the higher levels, the ability of the pupil to solve problems of 
adjustment is certainly very much more important than his ability to recite. 
And on the lower levels, his practice of using the dictionary for meanings and 
spelling, the encyclopedia for reference, and the library for help and for enjoy- 
ment will mean much to him in later life. 

5. The older emphasis upon skills and drills must not be abandoned but must 
be given a proper emphasis, as it will always be important. 

6. A means of reporting to the home upon the pupil’s ability and willingness 
to co-operate in group enterprises must be included and given an important place. 

7. It is not enough to report upon subjects in general, as upon arithmetic, 
handwriting, reading, spelling, art, etc. There must be a breakdown of the 
elements of these fields of information or acquisitions of skill so that pupil, 
teacher, and parent know rather definitely just what phase of the work reported 
upon is covered by the report given. The Long Beach report makes only a start 
in this direction. It is to be hoped that a plan can be made practical for a rather 
detailed achievement record to be kept by each pupil. 
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Samples of the report cards in use in Long Beach are included in 
Upjohn’s article. 


CONFERENCE OF ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICERS OF 
PUBLIC AND PRIVATE SCHOOLS 

During the week of July 15-19 a conference of administrative 
officers of public and private schools will be held by the Department 
of Education of the University of Chicago. The conference will have 
as instructors Ernest O. Melby, dean of the School of Education, 
Northwestern University; Richard W. Bardwell, superintendent of 
schools, Madison, Wisconsin; James B. Edmonson, dean of the 
School of Education, University of Michigan; Dr. Edward L. Com- 
pere, assistant professor of surgery, University of Chicago; Charles 
H. McCloy, research professor of anthropometry and _ physical 
education, University of Iowa; Albert M. Hillhouse, director of re- 
search for the Municipal Finance Officers’ Association, Chicago, 
Illinois; Charles S. Ascher, secretary, Public Administration Clearing 
House, Chicago, Illinois; Philip A. Boyer, director of educational 
research and results, Philadelphia Public Schools, and president of 
the American Educational Research Association of the National 
Education Association for 1935-36; Harold E. Akerly, assistant 
superintendent of schools, Rochester, New York; Matthew P. 
Gafiney, superintendent of the New Trier Township High School, 
Winnetka, Illinois; and members of the Department of Education 
of the University of Chicago. 

The University extends a most cordial invitation to superintend- 
ents, principals, and business managers of public and private schools 
to attend the conference. Arrangements have been made for those 
who attend the conference to visit classes and to enjoy other Uni- 
versity privileges without the payment of fees. The sessions of the 
conference will be held in the Club Room of Judson Court, College 
Residence Halls for Men. Room and board will be provided in 
Judson Court from Monday morning, July 15, to Friday noon, 
July 19, for sixteen dollars. Reservations may be made through 
William J. Mather, Bursar of the University of Chicago. Persons 
with reservations may occupy rooms Sunday evening without extra 
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charge if they desire. Admission to the conference will be without 
fee. The complete program follows. 


Monday, July 15 
THE PROFESSIONALIZATION OF EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 

“Through the Improvement of the Training of Administrative Officers,” 
Ernest O. Melby, Dean of the School of Education, Northwestern University 

“Through the Development of a Code of Professional Ethics for Administra- 
tive Officers,” Richard W. Bardwell, Superintendent of Schools, Madison, 
Wisconsin 

“Through the Better Utilization of Professional Organizations of Administra- 
tive Officers,” James B. Edmonson, Dean of the School of Education, University 
of Michigan 

Tuesday, July 16 
PHYSICAL AND HEALTH EDUCATION 

“The Program of Physical and Health Education of the Laboratory Schools,” 
Leslie W. Irwin, Chairman of the Department of Physical Education, Labora- 
tory Schools, University of Chicago 

“The Responsibility of the School for the Proper Body Mechanics of the 
Child,” Dr. Edward L. Compere, Assistant Professor of Surgery, University of 
Chicago 

“Modifications of Athletic Programs in Secondary Schools Warranted by 
the Findings of Research,” Charles H. McCloy, Research Professor of An- 
thropometry and Physical Education, University of Iowa 


Wednesday, July 17 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 
FROM RELATED SOCIAL SCIENCES 

“The Need of School Administrators for a Broad Training in Social Science,” 
Charles H. Judd, Professor of Education; Head of the Department of Educa- 
tion, University of Chicago , 

“Public Finance,” Albert M. Hillhouse, Director of Research for the Munic- 
ipal Finance Officers’ Association, Chicago, Illinois 

“Public Administration,’ Charles S. Ascher, Secretary, Public Administra- 
tion Clearing House, Chicago, Illinois 


Thursday, July 18 
IMPROVEMENTS IN EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 
THROUGH RESEARCH 


“Contributions of Bureaus of Research to Educational Administration in 
City School Systems,” Philip A. Boyer, Director of Educational Research and 
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Results, Philadelphia Public Schools; President of the American Educational 
Research Association of the National Education Association 
“Improvements in Business Administration Resulting from Research,” 
Harold E. Akerly, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Rochester, New York 
“Influences of Research on Personnel Administration,” John Dale Russell, 
Associate Professor of Education; Secretary of the Department of Education, 
University of Chicago 
Friday, July 19 
INTEGRATED CURRICULUMS IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
AND COLLEGES 
“Experiments in Secondary Schools and Colleges with Integrated Curricu- 
lums,” Matthew P. Gaffney, Superintendent of the New Trier Township High 
School, Winnetka, Illinois 
“The Place of English in the Integrated Curriculum of the Secondary School,” 
Rollo L. Lyman, Professor of the Teaching of English, University of Chicago 
“Integration of Secondary-School Mathematics and Science,” Ernst R. 
Breslich, Associate Professor of the Teaching of Mathematics, University of 
Chicago 


Wuo’s WHo IN Tuis ISSUE 


Ear M. Towner, head teacher of the Crown Hill School, Seattle, 
Washington. E. T. McSwany, assistant in elementary education at 


Teachers College, Columbia University. CARTER ALEXANDER, li- 
brary professor at Teachers College, Columbia University. R. E. 
FILDES, principal of the Hay-Edwards School, Springfield, Illinois. 
PatRIciA S. GEOGHEGAN, teacher of English at the Kelley High 
School, Chicago. JAMEs A. FITZGERALD, associate professor of edu- 
cation at Loyola University, Chicago. James F. ABEL, chief of the 
Division of Foreign School Systems of the United States Office of 
Education. 





THE FORMAL RATING OF ELEMENTARY- 
SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 


EARL M. TOWNER 
Crown Hill School, Seattle, Washington 


The rating of teachers is an almost universal procedure in the 
school systems of the United States. The formal rating of elemen- 
tary-school principals, however, is rare, and little progress has been 
made in the formation of blanks on which to rate principals (10). 

For the purpose of determining the extent and the character of 
the formal rating of elementary-school principals in the United 
States, the writer in the spring of 1932 sent questionnaires to 191 
cities. This group of cities included 98 cities with populations rang- 
ing from 50,000 to 100,000 and 93 cities with populations of more 
than 100,000. Returns were made by 58 (59.2 per cent) of the smaller 
cities and by 59 (63.4 per cent) of the larger cities, or 61.3 per cent 
of the total. 

Of those cities answering the request for information, but twenty- 
two use rating blanks for the purpose of rating elementary-school 
principals, fifteen of these being cities with populations of 100,000 
or more. Less than half of these twenty-two cities use blanks which 
were especially designed for the rating of principals, eight of the 
larger cities and one of the smaller cities using special blanks. Ten 
cities, evenly divided with respect to size, use teachers’ rating blanks 
for the purpose of rating elementary-school principals, and one 
additional city of each group makes slight changes in a teachers’ 
rating blank when using it to rate elementary-school principals. 
Another city, in the group of larger cities, uses a general-efficiency 
rating blank, not especially formulated for rating either teachers or 
principals. 

To any school system proposing to establish a plan for rating 
elementary-school principals, certain problems of administration 


The figures in parentheses refer to the bibliography at the end of this article. 
735 
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immediately present themselves. Among these problems are: (1) 
How shall the blank or scale be formulated? (2) Who shall rate 
the principals? (3) How often shall the ratings be made? (4) What 
uses may be made of such ratings? (5) Shall teachers and princi- 
pals be rated on the same blank? (6) Shall high-school and elemen- 
tary-school principals be rated on the same blank? 

The present study had as one of its purposes the answering of 
these questions in the light of the experience of cities which actually 
rate principals. A summary of the data furnished on portions of 
the questionnaire is given in Table I. 

The formation of rating blanks for principals.—The procedure used 
in making a rating blank will likely be determined, at least partially, 
by the question of purpose. It is obvious that a blank prepared for 
self-rating will vary greatly from a blank which is merely to serve as 
a record. Purpose may even determine the selection of the persons 
who are to formulate the blank. If self-improvement is the motive, 
it seems good pedagogy to encourage a group of principals to partici- 
pate in the formation of the blank. From Table I it is apparent that 
the principals have played a considerable part in the formation of 
the small number of blanks which school systems have thus far 
developed. 

By whom is the principal rated?—In seven cities, the rating is made 
by two or more persons; in thirteen cities, a single person makes the 
rating. In the smaller cities the superintendent appears to be active 
in the performance of the act of rating, although he also seeks the 
opinions of others in judging a principal’s efficiency. In the larger 
cities the superintendent must necessarily delegate this duty, usually 
to assistant and district superintendents. No reply indicates that a 
rating of a principal is made by teachers. Neither does any reply 
show that self-rating is performed, although self-improvement 
through self-rating has been stressed as one of the greatest values of 
the rating of principals. 

The frequency of rating —Annual rating of principals seems to be 
the common practice in cities which rate principals. No city in- 
dicates that ratings are made at intervals longer than a year, while 
a surprising number make ratings at shorter intervals. 
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TABLE I 


THE FORMAL RATING OF PRINCIPALS 
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AGENCY FORMULATING THE RATING BLANK, OFFICIAL RESPONSIBLE FOR RAT- 


ING, FREQUENCY OF RATING, AND USES MADE OF RATINGS IN CITIES IN 
WHICH ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL ‘PRINCIPALS ARE FORMALLY RATED 








FREQUENCY OF MENTION IN CITIES 





Using 
Special 
Blank for 
Rating 
Principals 


Using 
Teachers’ 
Rating 
Blank for 
Rating 
Principals 





Agency formulating the blank (17 cities): 
Superintendent’s oflice 
Committee representing superintendent’s office 

and the principals 

State department of education 
Not answering 

Official responsible for rating (22 cities): 
Superintendent 
Assistant superintendent 
District superintendent or district principal... . 
Special subject supervisor 
Director of a department 


Not designated 
Frequency of rating (19 cities): 


Semiannually 
Bimonthly 
Irregularly, when desired by district principal... 
Administrative uses made of ratings (22 cities): 
Basis of promotion 
Basis ior demotion 
Basis for salary increases 
Basis for salary reductions 
Basis for withholding salary increase 
Basis for dismissal if rating is unsatisfactory... 
Principal is not told the results 
Principal does not know rating has been made. . 
Rating shown principal only at his request... . 
Reference 
Supervisory uses made of ratings (22 cities): 
Basis for self-evaluation and motivation for self- 
improvement 
Rating is shown to principal and discussed with 
him 


Rating is discussed with principal but is not 
shown to him 
Basis for supervision of principal 
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* Two cities add, ‘‘With suggestions from the principals.” 
t Plus teachers in one city. 
t These three cities are located in Pennsylvania. 
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The uses made of ratings —Hubbard defines the rating of teachers 
as “‘a procedure which may be classified in terms of its ultimate pur- 
pose. Rating scales which are merely filed cannot be considered as 
more than skilled clerical work. If the records are considered in 
promoting, demoting, or otherwise changing the status of the teacher, 
the rating procedure may be considered an administrative device. 
Not until the rating is discussed with the teacher and is used in im- 
proving the teacher’s efficiency, can it be considered a supervisory 
procedure” (5: 496). The same statement, it seems, would be true 
of the rating of principals. Since none of the uses of the principals’ 
ratings listed in the answers to the questionnaire can be strictly 
classified as “clerical” procedures, they are divided into but two 
groups in Table I, namely, administrative and supervisory. Ratings 
apparently are used to a greater extent for administrative than for 
supervisory purposes. This conclusion may or may not be correct 
for the reason that the questionnaire itself listed more administra- 
tive than supervisory items. Uses of the ratings which might be 
termed ‘“‘administrative” were divided into small, definite outcomes. 
For example, three items dealt specifically with the effects of the 
rating on salaries. On the other hand, under the head of supervision, 
such a statement as “Rating is shown to principal and discussed 
with him,” is broad. This use may be performed in numerous ways 
and result in a variety of outcomes. The data on the uses made of 
the ratings given in Table I are not proof that ratings of principals 
are used for administrative purposes to a greater degree than for 
supervisory purposes. The data show, however, that school sys- 
tems with rating plans generally use the ratings in several ways, 
often for both administrative and supervisory purposes. The in- 
formation concerning the uses of the ratings is interesting when 
compared with the values which are assigned to rating blanks, as 
shown in Table II. 

The values of formal rating.—Possible values accruing from the 
use of formal rating blanks designed for the rating of elementary- 
school principals were not listed in the questionnaite because of 
the influence such listing might have on the results. The individual 
opinions offered were varied in wording but contained many com- 
mon ideas. At the same time, many replies expressed individual 
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ideas of the values of rating which were not expressed by others. 
Some of these seem to point to purely local problems, which might 
be influenced by rating. 


TABLE II 


VALUES AND DISADVANTAGES OF FORMAL RATING OF ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL 
PRINCIPALS AND NUMBER OF OFFICIALS MENTIONING EACH 








FREQUENCY OF MENTION BY 
OFFICIALS IN CITIES 





Using 
Teachers’ 

Rating 
Blank for 

Rating 
Principals 


VALUES OR DISADVANTAGES Using 
Special 
Blank for 
Rating 
Principals 


Not 
Using 
Blanks in 
Rating 
Principals 





Values reported (45 officials represented): 

Stimulation toward professional growth and 
increased efficiency 

Defines standards by which a principal’s work 
is judged 

None or very little 

Serves as a record for reference 

Stimulation toward self-analysis and self- 
improvement 

Secures a uniform and systematic evaluation 
of the work of the principal 

Basis for improvement conferences 

Serves as a supervisory aid to central admin- 
istration 

Serves as a basis for placement purposes... . 

Miscellaneous 

Disadvantages reported (25 officials repre- 

sented): 

Creates undesirable attitudes on the part of 
principals 

Restricts initiative and mechanizes work of 
the principals 

Ratings are subjective 

None or no particular disadvantage 

Difficult to administer 

Possible unfairness of raters 

Rating blank does not always fit a situation. 

Based on too meager observations 

Miscellaneous 
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Forty-five school officials expressed opinions on the value of rating 
principals. These opinions are summarized in Table II. Nine general 
values were agreed on by four or more of these officials. These 
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officials stress the stimulating effect of the practice of rating, “Stimu- 
lation toward professional growth and increased efficiency” and 
“Stimulation toward self-analysis and self-improvement” being 
mentioned frequently. In almost the same category are the values of 
rating in serving as a standard of work, a goal toward which a princi- 
pal may work. The defining of standards, or the setting of goals, is 
in itself a stimulation toward growth, and school systems with vary- 
ing philosophies of education will have different standards and con- 
sequently different types of rating blanks. 

The disadvantages of formal rating.—Many objections to the use 
of teachers’ rating blanks have been raised. The rating of principals 
likewise has disadvantages, according to twenty-five school officials 
whose views are given in Table II. Many of the disadvantages 
mentioned by these officials are valid and agree with the writings of 
educators who have contributed to the literature on the subject. 
Some of those listed in the table under ‘‘Miscellaneous” are, how- 
ever, too general to be leveled at the use of rating blanks as a whole— 
for example, ‘‘Not scientific” and “Give little, if any, first-hand in- 
formation.”’ Other objections, such as “It wouldn’t be followed by 
the board of education,” imply no weakness in the principle of rating 
but rather a condition within a particular school system. 

Similarities and differences in nine scales for the rating of elementary- 
school principals—Had a large number of blanks for the rating of 
elementary-school principals been in use throughout the country, 
the writer planned to make a composite scale. The number was too 
small, however, to give such a scale any great value. The nine scales 
secured by the writer, while similar in some respects, were extremely 
diverse in others. These similarities and differences are brought out 
in Table III. It may be seen that the unweighted type of blank is 
the more common, seven of the nine being of this type. A final mark 
is assigned only in the case of the two weighted blanks. In the six 
blanks in which classes of merit are used to designate degrees of 
efficiency, the use of a five-step scale is the most common practice. 
The number of main divisions into which the items of the blanks are 
divided range from two to eight in the eight blanks which arrange 
the items in this manner, with 4.5 divisions as a median. In the 
number of evaluations required of the rater, there is the extreme 
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range of three to ninety-eight. In Blanks A and E, a number of 
items are grouped under one main head, the group being rated as a 
whole. In all the other blanks individual divisions are assigned 
marks designating degrees of efficiency. The median number of 
evaluations which the rater is required to make in the nine scales is 
twenty-eight. 

TABLE III 


SIMILARITIES AND DIFFERENCES IN NINE BLANKS FOR 
RATING ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 








Number Number Number 
of Classes | of Main | of Ratings 
of Merit | Divisions | Required 


Final Mark 
Assigned 


Ratings 
Weighted 
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* A fourth division is entitled ““Demerits.”” 

t “Exceptional service” and “Specific weakness’’ may also be noted. 

t The twenty items on this blank are not grouped under main heads. 

§ Ten personal factors are considered in rating the forty items of this blank. 

In the eight blanks which group items under main divisions, 
fifteen main headings appear but once, although many of these are 
merely differences in terminology and might well be grouped as has 
been done in Table IV. 

If such a limited number of scales may form the basis for a general 
statement concerning rating blanks for elementary-school principals 
in general, it can be said that the most common blank is unweighted 
and is arranged in four or five parts. Approximately twenty-eight 
separate evaluations must be made in filling out the blank, such 
evaluations to be made on the basis of a five-point scale. No final 
mark is given to the blank as a whole. The principal will be 
rated on administration, supervision, personality, and professional 
characteristics, with the possibility that such qualities and activities 
as leadership, executive abilities, community, teacher, and pupil 
relationships will also be evaluated. 
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Other facts concerning the rating of principals Certain phases of 
this study of the formal rating of elementary-school principals 
brought out interesting facts which have not been tabulated in this 
article. It was found that twelve cities rate their principals on blanks 
formulated for the purpose of rating teachers—a difficult procedure 
when the duties of principals and teachers are analyzed. High-school 
and elementary-school principals are commonly rated on the same 
blank. On the whole, rating blanks seem to be giving satisfaction in 
the cities using them. Only three cities contemplate revising their 
systems of rating. No city considers discarding entirely its plan for 


TABLE IV 


MAIN HEADINGS IN EIGHT BLANKS FOR RATING ELEMENTARY- 
SCHOOL PRINCIPALS AND NUMBER OF BLANKS IN 
WHICH EACH Is FOUND 


Number of 


Main Heading lanks 


Administration 
Supervision 

Personality 

Professional characteristics 
Leadership 

Community relationships 
Teacher relationships 
Student relationships 
Executive qualities 


making some sort of evaluation of the principal’s work on a formal 
blank. The formal rating of principals has been in use for periods 
varying from three to thirty years, too long to be considered merely 
a fad. On the other hand, five cities, having once rated principals, 
have abandoned the practice, two of them after a single year’s trial. 
In no city not now rating its principals is a rating blank in the process 
of formation. 

In fifty-three cities not formally rating principals various criteria 
are used in determining the principals’ efficiency. These evaluations 
are most commonly arrived at by the judgment of the superintend- 
ent and his assistants through visitation, contacts, and conferences 
with the principal. 
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SUMMARY 


A series of summary statements will serve to bring together in 
concise form the major findings and implications of this study. These 
statements will be followed by suggestions for the formation of a 
principals’ self-analysis blank, based on a survey of the literature 
and on the data revealed by this study. 

1. Because of the value of a rating blank in setting standards and 
promoting self-analysis and self-improvement in principals and be- 
cause of its indirect effect on instruction, the formation of an ade- 
quate rating blank for principals should receive careful considera- 
tion in all school systems. 

2. Little material has appeared in print on the subject of the rat- 
ing of elementary-school principals. There are, however, numerous 
studies of principals and of the principalship which will prove valu- 
able in the formation of a rating blank. 

3. The rating of principals on blanks especially designed for that 
purpose is a procedure in use in only one city of the group with 
populations of 50,000 to 100,000 and is practiced in but few cities 
with populations of more than 100,000. 

4. The blanks in use for rating principals have generally been 
formulated by the superintendent’s office or by the superintendent’s 
office in conjunction with the principals. 

5. Superintendents, assistant superintendents, district super- 
intendents, and district principals are the officers most commonly 
performing the act of rating. 

6. Ratings are used in a variety of ways and for a number of pur- 
poses, both administrative and supervisory. 

7. The practice of rating principals on blanks made for the pur- 
pose of rating teachers is slightly more common than the practice of 
rating principals on blanks designed especially for the rating of 
principals. 

8. Elementary-school principals and high-school principals are 
commonly rated on the same blank. 

9. The number of contemplated revisions of blanks, the length of 
time that rating plans have been in operation, and the number of 
cities which have abandoned formal rating plans lead to the con- 
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clusion that the rating of principals has proved rather satisfactory, 
whether the rating is done on a teacher’s rating blank or on a special 
blank. 

1o. Among the large number of values assigned to rating blanks 
for elementary-school principals, school officials would place at the 
top of the list the stimulation toward professional growth and in- 
creased efficiency and the setting of standards by which a principal’s 
work may be judged. 

11. Chief among the disadvantages assigned to the formal rating 
of principals, school officials list the creation of undesirable attitudes 
on the part of the principals. 

12. School officials of systems having special rating blanks for 
principals are more or less agreed that these ratings are too sub- 
jective. 

13. In cities which do not formally rate principals, visitation, con- 
tacts, and conferences commonly form the basis for determining the 
efficiency of principals. 

Suggestions for devising a self-analysis blank for the rating of 
elementary-school principals.—If the rating of elementary-school 
principals is to prove of value to a school system, it would seem that 
the formulation of the rating blank should be undertaken with great 
care. Certain steps are here laid down with the idea of clarifying 
this process of formulation. 

1. Decide on the purpose which the blank will be expected to 
serve. The values of rating mentioned in Table II indicate that 
school officials believe that the rating blank will serve most ef- 
fectively in stimulating principals toward improvement in their work. 
If such stimulation is to be the purpose, the steps taken in the for- 
mulation of the rating blank must be in harmony with this purpose. 

2. Have clearly in mind the philosophy of education and the 
objectives for which the school system stands. This clearness of 
purpose will assist in setting standards. 

3. From the literature on the principalship pick out those ac- 
tivities and standards which the leading writers in this field would 
define for principals. This step seems necessary if advantage is to 
be taken of the counsel of those who might be termed the “pro- 
gressives” of the profession. 
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4. Harmonize Steps 2 and 3, adding or subtracting items as neces- 
sary to attain the objectives of the particular school system. 

5. State the activities and standards in as objective a manner as 
possible. Before rating scales can be of real value to principals as 
instruments of self-improvement and to administrative officers as 
instruments of supervision, such scales must point out, with great 
definiteness, the nature of shortcomings and must, at the same time, 
describe higher standards of accomplishment (4, 7). Personal opin- 
ion must be eliminated as far as possible by the inclusion of accu- 
rate descriptions of trait actions and activities—so accurate, if 
possible, that neither the rater nor the rated will have difficulty in 
applying the scale. 

If these suggestions are followed, it seems probable that most of 
the disadvantages of rating reported by the respondents in this study 
will disappear. 
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GUIDE TO THE LITERATURE ON ELEMENTARY 
EDUCATION’ 


E. T. McSWAIN anp CARTER ALEXANDER 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


A brief guide to the literature of elementary education has long 
been needed by field workers, research workers, and students in this 
area. Three years ago I tried to have a student work up such a 
guide, but the magnitude of the task and his other duties prevented. 
Last autumn the editor of the Elementary School Journal requested 
this guide. Fortunately, this time Mr. McSwain had the experience 
in the field and in teaching classes in elementary education and 
enough acquaintance with the professional literature to enable him 
to explore all the profitable areas and to map them clearly. He has 
done a good job. This guide will assist workers in finding the worth- 
while literature on practically every important phase of elementary 
education.—CarRTER ALEXANDER 


HEADINGS AND INDEXES 


The headings commonly used in library indexes in this field are: 
“Elementary Education,” with subheadings of ‘Achievement of 
Students,” ‘Aims and Objectives,” “Bibliography,” ‘“History,”’ 
“Research,” “Teacher Training,” and “Theories and Principles’; 
“Primary Education”; “Kindergarten Education”; and “Inter- 
mediate Education.” ‘Elementary Education” is also used as a 
subheading for such major phases of education as “Curriculum,” 
“Courses of Study,” and ‘Administration of Schools.” 

The best library indexes for locating references on elementary 
education are, in the order named: Education Index (1929-date), 

t One of a series of guides to the professional literature of various phases of education 
initiated by Carter Alexander, library professor, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, and worked up by students in his courses. The effort is made to publish each guide 
in a periodical of special interest in its field. Information on the guides completed, under 
way, and contemplated, and the places of publication may be obtained from Professor 
Alexander. 
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Industrial Aris Index (1920-date), International Index to Periodicals 
(1920-date), Poole’s Index to Periodical Literature (1802-1881), 
Poole’s Index Supplement (1882-1906), Readers’ Guide to Periodical 
Literature (1900-date), and Public Affairs Information Service 
(1915-date). For details on these and other indexes see: 


WitMER, ELEANOR M., and Miter, MARGARET C. “Guides to Educational 
Literature in Periodicals, Indexes, Abstracts, Bibliographies,’’ Teachers Col- 
lege Record, XXXIII (May, 1932), 719-30. 


BIBLIOGRAPHIES CONCERNED WITH THE WHOLE FIELD 
Brief orientation bibliographies 
WILtsoNn, LESTER M., and KANDEL, I. L. Introduction to the Study of American 
Education, pp. 157-58. New York: Thomas Nelson & Sons, 1934. 


Selected, unannotated references at the end of the chapter on “The Elementary 
School” are salient sources for rapid orientation survey of the general field. 


KANDEL, I. L. Comparative Education, pp. 885-89. Boston: Houghton Mif- 
flin Co., 1933. 

Selected, unannotated bibliographies covering elementary education in England, 
France, Germany, Italy, Russia, and the United States. 


Extensive bibliography 

Elementary School Libraries, pp. 471-84. Twelfth Yearbook of the Depart- 
ment of Elementary School Principals. Bulletin of the Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals, Vol. XII, No. 5. Washington: Department of 
Elementary School Principals of the National Education Association, 1933. 
The fullest and the most scholarly bibliography on elementary education. The un- 
annotated references were compiled by the Research Division of the National Edu- 
cation Association from suggestive lists submitted by twenty-six elementary-school 
principals. Classified on A, B, C ratings: A, references mentioned more than ten 
times; B, those mentioned between five and ten times; C, those named fewer than 
five times. Divisions: ‘Books Suggested for the Principal’s Library Only,” pp. 475- 
77; “Books Suggested for the Teacher’s Library Only,” pp. 477-79; “Books Suggest- 
ed for Both the Principal’s and the Teacher’s Library,” pp. 479-82. A supplemen- 
tary bibliography (pp. 482-84) of sixty unannotated references—checked by three 
professors of elementary education, a chairman of a committee dealing with books 
for professional libraries, and a librarian—cites salient books dealing especially 
with various phases of elementary education. 


For keeping bibliographies up to date 

The notes here given apply to general bibliographies in the field. By use of 
the pertinent parts of these notes, most of the special bibliographies in the next 
section can be satisfactorily: brought up to date. 


The annual cycle of selected bibliographies on various phases of elementary 
education in the Elementary School Journal is the one best source. 
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This cycle continues the service formerly provided in the quarterly Record of Current 
Educational Publications, which was discontinued in 1932 by the United States Office 
of Education. The annual cycle of bibliographies began in 1933. The topics and the 
issue in which references on each are given are as follows: ‘“Public-School Adminis- 
tration,” January and February; ‘Preschool and Parental Education,” March; 
“Kindergarten-Primary Education,” April; “Exceptional Children,” May; ‘Foreign 
Education,” June; “Elementary-School Instruction: I. Curriculum, Methods of 
Teaching and Study, and Supervision,” September; ‘“Elementary-School Instruc- 
tion: II and III. The Subject Fields,” October and November; “Teacher Educa- 
tion,” December. 


Good References. United States Office of Education Bibliography Series. 
Free on request. 


A series of annotated bibliographies relating to significant phases of education was 
started in 1931 by the United States Office of Education, Washington, D.C. Twenty- 
nine bibliographies have been published. Numbers 3, 5, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 24, 27, 
28, and 29 may be of special interest to elementary-school workers. 


An extensive bibliography bearing on a specific topic is included in each 
issue of the Review of Educational Research, published quarterly by the 
American Educational Research Association of the National Education As- 
sociation. 


The first cycle on fifteen specific topics in education started in January, 1931; the 

second cycle began in February, 1934. Numbers dealing in part with topics related 

to elementary education are: 

The Curriculum, Vol. I, No. 1, January, 1931, and Vol. IV, No. 2, April, 1934. 

Teacher Personnel, Vol. I, No. 2, April, 1931, and Vol. IV, No. 3, June, 1934. 

School Organization, Vol. I, No. 3, June, 1931, and Vol. IV, No. 4, October, 1934. 

Special Methods in the Elementary School, Vol. I, No. 4, October, 1931. 

Psychology of the School Subjects, Vol. I, No. 5, December, 1931. 

Special Methods and Psychology of the Elementary-School Subjects, Vol. V, No. 1, 
February, 1935. 

School Buildings, Grounds, Equipment, Apparatus, and Supplies, Vol. II, No. 5, 
December, 1932. 

Psychology of Learning, General Methods of Teaching, and Supervision, Vol. III, No. 4, 
October, 1933. 


BIBLIOGRAPHIES ON SPECIAL PHASES 


Activity movement 


Mossman, Lots Correy. “Some References on the Activity Movement,” 
Progressive Education, XI (October, 1934), 378-80. 

Carefully selected, briefly annotated references under the headings: “Evaluation of 
the Movement,” “Discussions of Educational Theory and Practice Involving Prin- 
ciples Sought in the Activity Movement,” “Some Reported Illustrations of the Ac- 
tivity Principle at Work, as Variously Interpreted.” Other salient bibliographies 
may be found through references in this bibliography. For example, citation is made 
to a well-selected bibliography of annotated references in The Activity Movement, 
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pp. 273-77. Thirty-third Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Educa- 
tion, Part II. Bloomington, Illinois: Public School Publishing Co., 1934. 


Administration and organization 
Otto, Henry J. Elementary School Organization and Administration. New 
York: D. Appleton-Century Co., Inc., 1934. 
Well-selected, annotated references at ends of chapters cover pertinent literature. 


AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH ASSOCIATION. School Organization, pp. 
437-40. Review of Educational Research, Vol. IV, No. 4. Washington: 
American Educational Research Association of the National Education As- 
sociation, 1934. 
Forty unannotated references pertinent to organization in the elementary school. 
For the corresponding first bulletin (Vol. I, No. 3, June, 1931), the pages are 234-35, 
237-44. 

Buildings, grounds, and equipment 
AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH ASSOCIATION. School Buildings, Grounds, 
Equipment, Apparatus, and Supplies, pp. 406-25. Review of Educational 
Research, Vol. II, No. 5. Washington: American Educational Research As- 
sociation of the National Education Association, 1932. 
Extensive, unannotated bibliography of important books, research studies, and mag- 
azine articles covering general field. References are arranged alphabetically by au- 
thors under the headings: “The Survey Preliminary to a School Building Program,” 
“The School Site,” “School Buildings,” ‘Equipment and Apparatus,” and “School 
Supplies.” Since no subheads are given, it is necessary to check through the list to 
ascertain the references related directly to elementary education. 


SmitH, Henry LEsTErR, and NOFFSINGER, Forest Rusy. Bibliography of 
School Buildings, Grounds, and Equipment, Parts II, III, and IV. Bulletin of 
the School of Education, Indiana University, Vol. IX, Nos. 2 and 3, and Vol. 
XI, No. 2. Bloomington, Indiana: Bureau of Co-operative Research, Indiana 
University School of Education, 1933 and 1935. 

An extensive, briefly annotated list of significant references from October, 1927, to 
October, 1934, covering general field of school buildings, grounds, and equipment. 
Part I, by Henry Lester Smith and Leo Martin Chamberlain (Bulletin of the School 
of Education, Indiana University, Vol. IV, No. 3, published in 1928), lists impor- 
tant references appearing before October, 1927. The Table of Contents and the Au- 
thors’ Index (in Parts II, III, and IV) enable one to find readily references covering 
elementary-school buildings, grounds, and equipment. 


Courses of study 
CURRICULUM CONSTRUCTION LABORATORY. “Elementary School Courses of 
Study.”” New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, October, 1933. 
Mimeographed, annually revised list of elementary-school courses of study prepared 
for state and city school systems. The courses of study listed have been evaluated 
as outstanding by workers in the Curriculum Construction Laboratory according to 
a standardized evaluation scale. Arranged alphabetically and classified by subjects. 
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Curriculum 
Harap, Henry. The Technique of Curriculum Making, pp. 281-312. New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1928. 
An extensive bibliography of curriculum publications from 1906 to 1926. 


MIssIssipPiI STATE DEPARTMENT OF EpucaTION. Mississippi Program for the 
Improvement of Instruction, pp. 117-23. Bulletin No. 1. Jackson, Mississippi: 
State Department of Education, 1934. 

Selected, unannotated bibliography lists alphabetically references “For Intensive 
Study,” “For Theoretical Background,” and “Supplementary References.” Well- 
selected bibliographies are given in state and city curriculum-construction bulletins 
recently published, which are listed in this bibliography. 


Society FoR CurRIcULUM Stupy. “Bibliography of Curriculum Making,” 
pp. 11-37. News Bulletin, Vol. V, No. 6. Cleveland, Ohio: Society for Cur- 
riculum Study, Western Reserve University, 1934. 

A selected bibliography of curriculum references published between March, 1933, 
and March, 1934. The sixth annual bibliography. Each list gives the important cur- 
riculum references for the year. 


History 
Burton, Witx1am H. Introduction to Education, pp. 194-211. New York: 
D. Appleton-Century Co., Inc., 1934. 
The chapter on “Origin of the Elementary School” gives a condensed account of the 
evolution of the elementary school, with emphasis on the development in the United 
States. Selected, briefly annotated references listed on pages 210-11 are valuable 
for extended study. 
REISNER, EpwarD H. The Evolution of the Common School. New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1930. 
A scholarly account of the historical development of the elementary school. 


Library 
Elementary School Libraries. Twelfth Yearbook of the Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals. Bulletin of the Department of Elementary School 
Principals, Vol. XII, No. 5. Washington: Department of Elementary School 
Principals of the National Education Association, 1933. 
Well-selected, unannotated bibliographies at ends of chapters cover various phases. 


Literature for children 

Moore, ANNIE E. Literature Old and New for Children, pp. 424-34. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1934. 

Supplementary annotated bibliographies give important references and sources of 
references dealing with children’s literature. References listed alphabetically by 
titles under classification headings, such as: “‘General Anthologies for Use with Chil- 
dren,” “The Illustration of Children’s Books,” “Sources of Biographical Notes,” 
“Aids to the Understanding and Appreciation of Literary Art,” “General References 
on Literature for Children,” “Criticisms and Reviews, Book Lists.” The annotat- 
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ed references at ends of chapters are valuable in extending supplementary bibliog- 
raphies. 


Measurement 
Wess, L. W., and SHOTWELL, ANNA MARKT. Standard Tests in the Ele- 
mentary School. New York: Ray Long & Richard R. Smith, Inc., 1932. 
Selected, unannotated references at ends of chapters dea with significant divisions 
of measurement in elementary education. Useful guides listed at ends of chapters 
dealing with special subjects give many tests suitable for grades and subjects in 
elementary school, with data on available forms, prices, and publishers. 


Methods of teaching 
RETAN, GEORGE A. Management and Teaching Technique in the Elementary 
School. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1933. 
Unannotated bibliographies at ends of chapters deal with various phases of methods 
of teaching in the elementary school. 


Psychology of elementary-school subjects 
Wueat, Harry Grove. The Psychology of the Elementary School. Newark, 
New Jersey: Silver, Burdett & Co., 1931. 
Well-selected, unannotated references at ends of chapters deal with the psychology 
of different subjects in the elementary school. 


Subject fields 
The best source for carefully prepared, briefly annotated bibliographies for 
different subjects in elementary education is the cycle published annually 
since 1933 in the Elementary School Journal, October and November numbers. 
The bibliography for each subject is prepared by specialists. See pages 748- 
49 of this guide. 


Supervision 
Gist, ArTHUR S. The Administration of Supervision. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1934. 
Selected, unannotated references at ends of chapters on different aspects of school 
supervision. 


Hirecas, Mito B. “Extensive Bibliography on Supervision.’’ Unpublished 
(1934). 

Extensive, carefully annotated bibliography of books, bulletins, and periodical arti- 
cles covering all phases of supervision. At present arranged in card-index form. 
Available in Office of Elementary Education, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York City. Bibliography may be published in 1935. 


Teaching aids 
Aids to Teaching in the Elementary School. Thirteenth Yearbook of the De- 
partment of Elementary School Principals. Bulletin of the Department of 
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Elementary School Principals, Vol. XIII, No. 5. Washington: Department of 
Elementary School Principals of the National Education Association, 1934. 
Selected bibliography at end of each chapter: “Organization for the Use of Aids,” 
Pp. 192; “Pictorial and Graphic Aids,” p. 238; “Object Materials,” p. 272; “Excur- 
sions and Field Trips,” p. 306; “Slides, Still Films, and Opaque Projection,” p. 336; 
“Silent and Sound Motion Pictures,” p. 364; “Radio and Sound Equipment,” 
P- 432; and “Sources of Aids,” p. 476. 


Textbooks 
BuswELL, G. T. “A Selected and Annotated Bibliography of Literature Re- 
lating to Textbooks,’ The Textbook in American Education, pp. 309-23. 
Thirtieth Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education, 
Part II. Bloomington, Illinois: Public School Publishing Co., 1931. 
Annotated references compiled after examination of approximately five hundred 
references. 


SOCIETY FOR CURRICULUM STUDY, COMMITTEE ON TEXTBOOKS. “Elementary 
Textbooks of 1931-1933,’ News Bulletin, Vol. V, No. 2, Part II. Cleveland, 
Ohio: Society for Curriculum Study, Western Reserve University, 1934. 
Annotated list of textbooks published for use in elementary schools by various pub- 
lishers from 1931 to 1933. Annotations were prepared after the committee had ex- 
amined large numbers of textbooks. Books are classified by subjects and arranged 
alphabetically by authors. 


ABSTRACTS 


Abstracts of current references may be found in: 


Education Index (1929-date) under ‘‘Elementary Education,”’ “‘Abstracts.”’ 
Loyola Educational Digest (1924-date). 


Journal of Educational Research in section on “Research Abstracts and Bibliog- 
raphies,”’ classified by major headings. 


Abstracts of old articles may be found in or traced through: 


Teachers Journal and Abstract (1926-32) under ‘Elementary Education’ in 
“Educational Abstracts” appearing in each issue. 


Loyola Educational Digest (1924-date). 


Witmer, ELEANOR M., and MILLER, MARGARET C. “Guides to Educational 
Literature in Periodicals, Indexes, Abstracts, Bibliographies,’ Teachers Col- 
lege Record, XXXIII (May, 1932), 719-30. 

DERRING, CLARA EsTHER. “Lists and Abstracts of Masters’ Theses and Doc- 
tors’ Dissertations in Education,’ Teachers College Record, XXXIV (March, 
1933), 490-502. 
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ASSOCIATIONS 


Educational Directory (United States Office of Education Bulletin 
No. 1, 1935 [published annually]) gives, under the heading of ““Edu- 
cational Associations and Boards and Foundations,” the name of 
each association, the name and the address of the president and of 
the secretary, place and date of next meeting, and the official organ 
and publication frequency. 

The following associations listed in the directory are chiefly con- 
cerned with elementary education: American Association of Visiting 
Teachers; Association for Childhood Education; Progressive Educa- 
tion Association; and National Education Association: Department 
of Classroom Teachers, Department of Elementary School Princi- 
pals, Department of Kindergarten-Primary Education, and Depart- 
ment of Supervisors and Directors of Instruction. 

The Annual Proceedings of the National Education Association 
gives officers, addresses, and proceedings of the meeting of each of 
the departments. 

BOOK REVIEWS 


The book reviews in the Elementary School Journal, Educational 
Method, and Childhood Education are well prepared and, in general, 
cover books related to phases of elementary education. The monthly 
Loyola Educational Digest gives carefully prepared book reviews of 
new books in education, classified alphabetically by author, some of 
which deal with elementary education. 

The Book Review Digest gives brief reviews of some popular books 
in elementary education, listed by authors. The index lists books for 
elementary education under headings such as: ‘‘Education—Ele- 
mentary”; ‘‘Education—Experimental Methods”; “Education of 
Children”; ““Educational Psychology”; ‘School Hygiene”’; “School 
Management and Organization”’; ‘“Schools—Study and Teaching”; 
“Teaching.” A book review may be readily found after locating the 
author of a book from the index. 

The Cumulative Book Index is valuable as a source for locating 
title, author, publisher, and price of books. Books dealing with ele- 
mentary education are. classified under the heading ‘“Education— 
Elementary.”’ 

The Education Index, since January 1, 1929, has listed book re- 
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views published elsewhere under ‘‘Book Reviews,” classified accord- 
ing to authors. The Education Index, the Cumulative Book Index, 
and the Book Review Digest are valuable in finding authors under 
subject headings. 


DIRECTORIES AND BIOGRAPHY 


The yearbook or the official organ of each association gives a list 
of regional, state, and local associations; membership of the national 
association; and officers and addresses of state and local associations. 
The names of all elementary-education administrators and directors 
are given in Parts I and II of the Educational Directory, published 
by the United States Office of Education. The educational direc- 
tories listed on pages 44-47 of the Educational Directory, 1935, are 
valuable for ascertaining names and addresses of persons active in 
elementary education. 

The Education Index under the heading “Directories” lists the 
most recent educational directories. 

For a directory of private schools the best source is: 


A Handbook for Private School Teachers. Edited by Porter Sargent. Boston: 
Porter Sargent (11 Beacon Street), 1930. 


Biographical data regarding prominent /iving educators in elemen- 
tary education may be found in: 


Who’s Who in American Education, Vols. I-V. Edited by Robert C. Cook. 
New York: Robert C. Cook Co., 1928-1934. 


Other sources for biographical data are: 


Who’s Who in Education: A Biographical Directory of the Teaching Profession. 
Edited by George E. Bowman and Nellie C. Ryan. Greeley, Colorado: Who’s 
Who in Education (509 Twelfth Avenue), 1927. 


Leaders in Education. Edited by J. McKeen Cattell. New York: Science Press, 
1032. 


A Handbook for Private School Teachers, edited by Porter Sargent, listed above, 
gives biographical information about educators and teachers in private 
schools. Various editions, beginning in 1916. 


PERIODICALS 


Most of the educational periodicals from time to time publish 
articles related to elementary education. The most important peri- 
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odicals for workers in elementary education are: the Elementary 
School Journal, for scientific and scholarly articles on various sub- 
jects, carefully prepared book reviews and editorials, lists of new 
publications, and monthly bibliographies; Childhood Education, for 
articles concerning kindergarten and primary grades, useful reviews 
of children’s books, abstracts of research studies in primary educa- 
tion, and interesting news items from the field; Educational Method, 
for articles dealing with instruction and supervision, interesting edi- 
torial comments, well-prepared book reviews, and lists of current 
publications; Progressive Education, for discussions of progressive 
education. 
SAUVAIN, WALTER H., and Linn, M. W. “A List of Professional Magazines.” 
Elementary Education Series, Bulletin No. 2. New York: Office of Elemen- 
tary Education, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1933. 


An annotated list of educational and professional magazines, classified under head- 
ings: “Educational Administration and Supervision,” ‘Educational Research and 
Psychology,” “English and the Social Studies,” “Mathematics and Science,” ‘‘Par- 
ents and Teachers,” “Physical Education, Health, and Safety,” “School Art and 
Music,” “Special Fields,” “Vocational Education, Guidance, and Home Making,” 
and ‘‘Methods, Devices, and Magazines for Classroom Use.” This list gives publish- 
er, address, and subscription fee of each journal. 


The bulletins and yearbooks of the Department of Elementary 
School Principals, the Department of Classroom Teachers, the De- 
partment of Supervisors and Directors of Instruction of the National 
Education Association represent the most significant publications 
by elementary-education associations. 

The Education Index since January 1, 1929, the Readers’ Guide to 
Periodical Literature, or any guide to periodical literature may be 
used in locating bibliographical data regarding articles published. 

The names and the addresses of publishers of magazines relating 
to elementary education may be found in the Education Index. 


RESEARCH COMPLETED 


The Education Index regularly carries a few entries under “Ele- 
mentary Education—Research.” The fullest lists in recent years, 
however, appear in the elementary-education sections of Bibliog- 
raphy of Research Studies in Education, United States Office of Edu- 
cation Bulletin. The numbers to date in this series are: for 1926-27, 
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Bulletin No. 22, 1928; for 1927-28, Bulletin No. 36, 1929; for 1928- 
29, Bulletin No. 23, 1930; for 1929-30, Bulletin No. 13, 1931; for 
1930-31, Bulletin No. 16, 1932; for 1931-32, Bulletin No. 6, 1933; 
for 1932-33, Bulletin No. 7, 1934. In recent years the researches 
carried on by state departments of education and state educational 
associations are no longer listed in this bulletin but are listed sepa- 
rately in mimeographed form. The same is true for researches in 
city school systems (see introductory note in the Bibliography of 
Research Studies in Education, 1931-1932, Bulletin No. 6, 1933). 

Since 1933-34 the H. W. Wilson Company has listed Doctoral 
Dissertations Accepted by American Universities (No. 1, 1934), edited 
by D. B. Gilchrist. All dissertations in education are listed alpha- 
betically by author under “Social Sciences—Education.”’ 

For earlier researches use: : 
Monroe, WALTER S., and OTHERS. Ten Years of Educational Research, 1918- 


1927. Bureau of Educational Research Bulletin No. 42. University of Illinois 
Bulletin, Vol. XXV, No. 51. Urbana, Illinois: University of Illinois, 1928. 


WITMER, ELEANOR M, “Educational Research: A Bibliography on Sources Use- 
ful in Determining Research Completed or under Way,” Teachers College 


Record, XXXIII (January, 1932), 335-40. 


Many researches conducted by the Institute of School Experi- 
mentation of Teachers College, Columbia University, are of special 
interest to elementary education. The Annotated Bibliography of Re- 
search Studies issued by the Institute in February, 1934, gives re- 
searches conducted from June, 1931, to February, 1934. 


RESEARCHES UNDER WAY 

Carter V. Good’s annual bibliography of “‘Doctors’ Theses under 
Way in Education,” appearing in the January number of the Journal 
of Educational Research starting in 1931, is the most complete refer- 
ence for locating educational researches under way. Some of these 
bibliographies have classifications and indexes, and some list only 
by author. Other data include title, adviser, and institution. Any 
list cites the earlier ones. 


RESEARCH NEEDED 


CoE, Luetia. Psychology of the Elementary School Subjects, pp. 291-319. New 
York: Farrar & Rinehart, Inc., 1934. 
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Suggests many interesting, easy, and profitable research studies that may be carried 
on by teachers in elementary-school grades. 

NEw York STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION. Needed Educational Research 
in New York State, pp. 5-6. Prepared under the Direction of the Committee 
on Co-operation in Educational Research Appointed by the Commissioner 
of Education. Albany, New York: University of the State of New York 
Press, 1933. 

Pages cited deal with elementary education. 

BREED, FREDERICK S. “Special Methods in the Elementary School—Problems 
and Methods of Research,”’ Methods and Technics of Educational Research, 
pp. 29-35. Review of Educational Research, Vol. IV, No. 1. Washington: 
American Educational Research Association of the National Education As- 
sociation, 1934. 

Lists many important problems related to methods in the elementary school. 


Most doctoral dissertations in elementary education propose prob- 
lems for further research, usually in the last chapter. 


STATISTICS 


The Biennial Survey of Education in the United States, 1930-1932 
(United States Office of Education Bulletin No. 2, 1933) is the most 


recent single source for statistics regarding elementary education. 

Chapter i presents “Statistics of State School Systems, 1931-32”; 

chapter ii, “Statistics of City School Systems for the Year 1931-32”’; 

chapter v gives “Statistics of Private Elementary Schools, 1930-31.” 
Statistics showing trends in elementary education may be found 

in the following bulletins prepared and published by the United 

States Office of Education: 

Report of United States Commissioner of Education for the Year 1900-1901, II, 
1527-1610. 

Report of United States Commissioner of Education for the Year Ended June 30, 
rgro, II, 663-842. 

Report of United States Commissioner of Education for the Year Ended June 30, 
1916, II, 15-238. 

Biennial Survey of Education, 1918-20, pp. 1-279, 585-94. Bulletin No. 29, 1923. 

Biennial Survey of Education, 1924-1926, pp. 553-802. Bulletin No. 25, 1928. 

Biennial Survey of Education, 1928-1930, I, 59-120; II, 1-320. Bulletin No. 20, 


1931. 
Many of the Research Bulletins of the National Education As- 
sociation give valuable statistical data on phases of elementary edu- 
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cation. The graphic and the tabular presentations of these data are 
conducive to clearness and reading interpretation. Some bulletins 
containing statistical data pertaining to elementary education are: 


The Ability of the States To Support Education, Vol. IV, Nos. 1 and 2, January 
and March, 1926. 

Salaries in City School Systems, 1926-27, Vol. V, No. 2, March, 1927. 

The Advance of the Teacher Retirement Movement, Vol. VI, No. 3, May, 1928. 

Can the Nation Afford To Educate Its Children? Vol. V1, No. 5, November, 1928. 

Can the States Afford To Educate Their Children? Vol. VII, No. 1, January, 1929. 

Salary Scales in City School Systems, 1928-29, Vol. VII, No. 3, May, 1929. 

Investing in Public Education, Vol. VIII, No. 4, September, 1930. 

Salaries in City School Systems, 1930-31, Vol. IX, No. 3, May, 1931. 

Teacher Demand and Supply, Vol. TX, No. 5, November, 1931. 


Statistical data for state and local systems may be obtained from 
annual or biennial reports prepared and published by the state de- 
partments of education of the various states. For a number of states 
these reports are retarded in publication. 





BLACKBOARDS AND THEIR USE 


R. E. FILDES 
Hay-Edwards School, Springfield, Illinois 


By the middle of the nineteenth century educational leaders in 
this country recognized the possibilities of the blackboard as an in- 
structional device. More than thirty years earlier, according to au- 
thorities,’ Professor Claude Crozet had used a blackboard for in- 
structional purposes in the United States Military Academy at West 
Point. Like many other innovations of that period, the introduc- 
tion of blackboards into the public schools was due, for the most 
part, to the efforts of Horace Mann. Following his observation of 
classroom practices in Europe, especially in Germany, Mann passed 
few opportunities to emphasize the value of the blackboard as an 
instrument of instruction. Although now, after almost a century, 
American schools have departed in many respects from the German 
model, the blackboard is still standard equipment in American 
classrooms. 

Few writers of current literature in education have mentioned the 
blackboard or its use. Two relatively recent articles, however, re- 
port studies on utilization of blackboard space in classrooms. Goins 
found in his study of five high schools in Wyoming that “the maxi- 
mum amount of blackboard space utilized at any one time repre- 
sents 54 per cent of the amount installed.”’ Schmidt‘ reported in 
his study of 423 elementary-school classrooms that, on the average, 
the lineal feet of blackboard space used by teachers was less than a 


«“The Military Academy at West Point,” Barnard’s American Journal of Educa- 
tion, XIII (March, 1863), 32. 

2 For example, Horace Mann, “Seventh Annual Report of the Secretary of the Board 
of Education,” Common School Journal, VI (March 15, 1844), 95-96. 

3 J. L. Goins, “The Utilization of Blackboards by High-School Teachers,” School 
Review, XL (May, 1932), 385. 

4H. W. Schmidt, “‘The Use of Blackboards in Elementary Schools,” American School 
Board Journal, LXXXIII (August, 1931), 39-41, 107. 
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half, and that used by pupils approximately a third, of the number 
of feet in place. 

In the study reported in this article an attempt was made (1) to 
determine how the blackboard is used in elementary-school class- 
rooms and (2) to discover possible explanations for the use or the 
lack of use of the blackboard. To this end a check list consisting of 
75 items was prepared and, after several trials and revisions, was 
submitted to 105 teachers in the first eight grades of a relatively 


TABLE I 


GENERAL USES MADE OF THE BLACKBOARD BY ONE HUNDRED 
ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL TEACHERS AND NUMBER OF 
TEACHERS REPORTING EACH USE 


Number of 
Use Teachers 


To present important facts and principles to be learned 
To illustrate important and difficult points 

To make assignments (all types) 

To make announcements 

To make daily assignments (simple directions) 
To provide pupil practice (pupils at blackboard) 
To make daily assignments, including content 
To give examinations and tests 

To give directions for activities 

To make unit or extended assignments 

To provide a medium for free work 

To present miscellaneous items 


large school system in Illinois. Seven schools were represented. 
Teachers were requested to check the uses which they had made of 
the blackboard during one school week. One hundred and one check 
lists were returned; the data from one hundred were tabulated. 
The data presented in Table I show that three-fourths or more of 
these teachers used the blackboard for the following general pur- 
poses: (1) to present important facts and principles, (2) to illustrate 
important and difficult points, (3) to make assignments, (4) to make 
announcements, and (5) to provide pupil practice in some phase of 
various subjects. Of the remaining six types of use, two relate to as- 
signments and one to each of the following uses: to give examina- 
tions and tests, to give directions for activities, to provide for free 
work, and to provide for teacher activities classed as ‘‘miscellaneous.”’ 
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Table II indicates that in the case of the use of the blackboard to 
place before pupils important facts and principles, the most fre- 
quent item presented was new words or new terms; the least fre- 
quent was classifications. In most subjects new words and new terms 
are frequently encountered, and alert teachers have learned that the 
most effective method of instruction is to attack new words or new 
terms when they are met and to keep them before the class until 
they are mastered. The use of the blackboard to present rules, 
definitions, key words, brief summaries, and short classifications is 
also valid practice. In brief, the foregoing activities appear, to the 
writer, to represent legitimate uses of the blackboard. It is of inter- 
est to note, however, that the blackboard was not used for these 
purposes in a large portion of the classrooms studied. 

The practice of employing the blackboard for the purpose of il- 
lustrating important and difficult points is also effective. Difficult 
points were most frequently illustrated by the use of models or 
examples. The frequency with which this practice was reported is 
probably explained by the fact that models and examples can be 
utilized for such purposes in a wide range of the subjects studied. 
They are, for instance, effective for illuminating applications of prin- 
ciples in arithmetic, in penmanship, or in the fine arts. Diagrams 
and graphs were least frequently used for purposes of illustration. 
Sketches and maps were also used by relatively few, less than a 
third, of the teachers. In the opinion of the writer, the teachers not 
using graphic illustrations overlooked two very effective uses of the 
blackboard. Sketch drawings might often be profitably substituted 
for lengthy explanations given in classrooms. 

The blackboard was frequently used to make announcements. 
School events were the items most frequently advertised. Announce- 
ments of home-room teachers were next in importance. In only 13 
per cent of the classrooms was the blackboard used to make an- 
nouncements for pupil officers. All the uses in this category are 
effective ways of placing before pupils items of common interest. 

In three-fourths of the classrooms studied pupils were sent to the 
blackboard for various purposes. An interesting fact is that such 
practice was provided in handwriting more frequently than in arith- 
metic. The emphasis given handwriting can be explained in part by 
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TABLE II 


SPECIFIC USES MADE OF THE BLACKBOARD BY ONE HUNDRED 
ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL TEACHERS AND NUMBER OF 
TEACHERS REPORTING EACH USE 


Number of 


Use Teachers 


To present important facts and principles to be learned: 
1. New words or new terms 
2. Rules or principles 
3. Brief summaries 
4. Definitions 
5. Key words to important ideas 
6. Classifications, etc 
To illustrate important and difficult points: 
1. By model or example 
2. By demonstration of process 
3. By graphic illustration: 
a) Sketch or map 
b) Diagram or graph 
To make announcements: 
1. Of school events 
2. For home-room teachers 
3. For the principal 
4. For pupil officers 
To provide pupil practice: 
1. In handwriting 
2. In the fundamentals of arithmetic 
3. In spelling 
4. In drawing 
5. In English usage 
6. In the fundamentals of music 
To give examinations and tests 
To give directions for activities: 
1. Training in work-type reading 
2. Telling individual pupils “things to do’ 
3. Calling and dismissing classes 
To provide a medium for free work: 
1. In the primary grades 
2. In the intermediate grades 
3. In the upper grades 
To present miscellaneous items: 
1. Pupil achievement in class activities 
2. Supplementary references 
3. Difficulties likely to be met 
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TABLE IIl—Continued 
Sise Number of 
Teachers 


To present miscellaneous items—Continued: 
4. Records in punctuality and attendance 
5. Pupil achievement in health habits 
To make assignments (all types): 
I. Questions to be answered 
2. Problems to be solved 
. Paragraphs or pages in textbooks................... 
. Exercises 
. Projects to be worked out 
. Topics in textbook 
. Units to be mastered 
. Chapters in textbook 
To make daily assignments (simple directions): 
. In reading 
. In arithmetic 


. In geography 
. In history or civics 
. In music 
To make daily assignments, including content: 
1. Examples of work desired 
2. Problems in arithmetic 
3. Words in spelling 
4. Language forms—conjugations, declensions, etc 
To make unit or extended assignments: 
1. In arithmetic 
2. In geography 
. In health 
. In reading 
. In language 
. In history or civics 
. In music 


I 
2 
3. 
4. 
S. 
6 
7 
8 


the fact that pupils in the primary grades are frequently sent to the 
blackboard to practice letter formations. Words in spelling and 
problems in arithmetic were practiced on the blackboard by pupils 
in approximately a third of the classrooms. It is exceedingly diffi- 
cult to justify these practices. Time is wasted by pupils in going to 
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the blackboard and in finding their places. A defense of the practice 
sometimes made is that it reveals aspects of pupil difficulty which 
may be of assistance to teachers in planning remedial measures. 
However, difficulties met in class are, for the most part, limited in 
their application. If a difficulty is individual in nature, personal at- 
tention should be given by the teacher. If the difficulty is more or 
less generally found among the pupils, that particular phase of the 
subject should be presented again. 

Three-fifths of the teachers indicated that they used the black- 
board for giving tests and examinations. For short tests or quizzes 
consisting of few questions, the practice is perhaps justified, but for 
longer examinations the questions can be more effectively presented 
on paper. Duplicated materials are more economical because they 
conserve the pupil’s time by permitting undivided attention to the 
task in hand and because they conserve pupil energy by reducing 
eyestrain, especially in poorly lighted classrooms. Consequently, 
when teachers have access to simple and inexpensive duplicating de- 
vices, a defense of the use of the blackboard for tests would be some- 
what difficult to make. (Duplicating devices were part of the equip- 
ment in all the schools represented.) 

The uses made of the blackboard in assigning work are presented 
under the last four general headings in Table II. In making assign- 
ments (all types), the teachers most frequently used the blackboard 
for the purpose of placing before the class questions to be answered. 
A possible explanation of the emphasis given this activity may be 
found in the fact that the procedure is applicable in all subjects 
which involve work-type reading, such as English, geography, his- 
tory, and health. The use of the blackboard to present problems to 
be solved was next in frequency of mention. A noteworthy fact is 
that the designation of paragraphs or pages in textbooks was the 
type of assignment used by a third of the teachers reporting. 

Blackboards were used in three-fourths of the classrooms to make 
short daily assignments. This procedure was practiced most fre- 
quently in classes in reading and in arithmetic and least often in 
music and in history. 

More than half the teachers reporting used the blackboard to 
make unit or extended assignments in one or more subjects. While 
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the practice was most common in arithmetic classes, only seventeen 
teachers indicated that they used the blackboard for this purpose. 
A slightly smaller number of teachers employed this procedure in 
geography, in reading, and in health. 

Utilization of the blackboard for assigning work in classrooms is 
a traditional practice. Under many conditions the practice is valid, 
but in some instances other more effective methods might be em- 
ployed. On the other hand, it does not necessarily follow that, be- 
cause the type of assignment used is unpedagogical, the method of 
presentation is devoid of merit. 


TABLE III 


UTILIZATION OF BLACKBOARD SPACE BY TEACHERS AND BY PUPILS 
IN ONE HUNDRED ELEMENTARY SCHOOLROOMS 








NuMBER OF Rooms IN WHICH 
BLACKBOARD Was USED 
BLacKBoarD USED 





Frequently | Occasionally 





By teacher: 
Front blackboard 89 


9 

Side blackboard 58 27 
Rear blackboard 15 12 
By pupils: 
Front blackboard only 35 40 
All blackboard space............ 52 30 














In brief, the use of the blackboard to present short lists of ques- 
tions focused on reading materials in the hands of the pupils ap- 
pears, for the most part, to be desirable practice. Under correspond- 
ing conditions problems and exercises may be similarly classified. 
For long lists of problems or questions, however, the desirability of 
the practice may be questioned. For this type of assignment, es- 
pecially the unit assignment, duplicated materials are more effec- 
tive. The pupils’ time and energy are conserved by the use of such 
materials because the necessity of copying facts from the blackboard 
is eliminated and because eyestrain, which often results from at- 
tempts to read from the blackboard, is reduced. Furthermore, dis- 
tracting influences that frequently operate when the attention of pu- 
pils is divided between the blackboard and the task at hand are 
avoided. 
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Facts relating to utilization of blackboard space by teachers and 
by pupils are presented in Table III. The front blackboard is used 
frequently by eighty-nine, and the side blackboard by fifty-eight, 
of the teachers reporting. The percentage of teachers not utilizing 
such space was insignificant. The rear blackboard, however, was 
used frequently by only fifteen teachers. The teachers indicated 
that, when pupils worked at the blackboard, all the blackboard 
space was utilized frequently in fifty-two, and occasionally in thirty, 
of the classrooms. In thirty-five classrooms, however, frequent use 
of the blackboard by the pupils was limited to the front blackboard. 
All the blackboard space was needed at times in a majority of the 
classrooms. 

At the end of the check list teachers were asked: “Has your use 
of blackboards been decreased because of easy access to duplicating 
devices?” An affirmative answer was given by 52 per cent of the 
respondents. 


SUMMARY STATEMENTS 


1. When teachers have access to simple and inexpensive duplicat- 
ing devices, they use blackboards less extensively than when no such 
devices are available. 

2. In approximately half the classrooms studied, large portions 
of the blackboard space were used only occasionally. 

3. The desirability of using the blackboard for assigning work, 
excepting short lists of questions, problems, or exercises, may be 
questioned. 

4. With the possible exception of short tests, means more effective 
than the use of the blackboard may be found for the presentation of 
examination questions. 

5. The practice of sending pupils to the blackboard to work is, 
for the most part, a wasteful procedure. 

6. Use of the blackboard is an effective method of presenting im- 
portant facts and principles, such as new words, new items, rules, 
definitions, principles, brief summaries, and rough outlines. 

7. The quality of instruction may be improved in many instances 
by utilizing the blackboard for the purpose of illustrating important 
and difficult points. Graphic illustrations, especially sketch draw- 
ings, afford an effective method of clarifying obscure points. 





COMPOSITION ERRORS IN LETTERS WRITTEN 
BY CHILDREN OUTSIDE THE SCHOOL 


PATRICIA S. GEOGHEGAN 
Kelley High School, Chicago 


JAMES A. FITZGERALD 
Loyola University, Chicago 


Errors made in letters written in life outside the school are valid 
data for basic remedial procedures in composition because the mis- 
takes in these letters are made in actual life-situations. A knowledge 
of these important types of errors should be of benefit in the preven- 
tion of many common language errors in children’s writing. This 
article is the report of an investigation of the composition errors 
made in 748 letters written by fifth-grade children in life outside the 
school. 

DATA 

These letters were part of a collection of 4,500 life letters written 
by children in 41 states of the Union.' The letters selected for this 
investigation were sorted into ten categories according to age, sex, 
and place of school attendance. The errors of the various categories 
in each letter were checked with a reliable and tested technique. The 
errors were compared with respect to the age, sex, and place of 
school attendance of the writers of the letters. 


FINDINGS 


Since the findings seemed to be little affected by the age factor, 
the error comparisons for the various ages are omitted in Table I, 
which presents the composition errors in the 748 life letters of fifth- 
grade children. 


t James A. Fitzgerald, “The Vocabulary, Spelling Errors and Situations of Fourth, 
Fifth, and Sixth Grade Children’s Letters Written in Life outside the School.” Un- 
published Doctor’s Thesis, College of Education, University of Iowa, 1931. See also 
James A. Fitzgerald and Patricia S. Geoghegan, “Letter-Form Errors in Letters 
Written by Fifth-Grade Pupils,” Elementary School Journal, XXXV (September, 1934), 
42-47. 
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TABLE I 


NUMBER OF COMPOSITION ERRORS IN 748 LETTERS WRITTEN BY 
FIFTH-GRADE CHILDREN IN LIFE OUTSIDE THE SCHOOL 








NUMBER OF 
ERRORS IN 
LETTERS OF 
Rorat Purits 


NuMBER OF 
Errors IN 
LETTERS OF 
UrBan Purits 


ERRORS IN 
ALL 
LETTERS 





Boys 


Boys 


Number 





Number of letters examined 
Approximate number of running words. 


1. Punctuation: 
a) Comma: 
(1) Omission before conjunction 
in compound sentence 
(2) Omission setting off ele- 
ments in a series 


(5) Omission setting off direct 
quotation 

(6) Omission setting off an ap- 
positive 

(7) Omission after an adverbial 


(9) Omission setting off a non- 
restrictive clause 
(10) Omission setting off words 
of add 
(11) Omission setting off paren- 
thetical idea 
(12) Used unnecessarily 


b) Period: 
(1) Omission of terminal period.. 
(2) Omission after abbreviation. . 
(3) Omission after initials 
(4) Used unnecessarily 


c) Apostrophe: 
(z) Omission in contraction 
(2) Omission in expressing posses- 
n 


sio 
(3) Used unnecessarily 


217 
25,000 


748 
100,000 
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TABLE I—Continued 








NUMBER OF NUMBER OF 
Errors IN Errors IN 
LETTERS OF LETTERS OF 
Rural Pupits | Ursan Pupits 


Errors IN 
ALL 
LETTERS 





Boys Boys Number 





d) Interrogation mark: 
(1) Omission after question 496 
(2) Used unnecessarily 9 





5°5 


e) Quotation marks: 
(1) Omission in direct quotation. 
(2) Omission in titles 
(3) Used unnecessarily 





tf) Semicolon: 
(1) Omission in compound sen- 


(2) Omission in series 
(3) Used unnecessarily 





g) Hyphen: 
(1) Omission in syllabification. . . 
(2) Omission in compound nu- 


(3) Used unnecessarily 





(1) Omission after expressions in- 
troducing list, statement, or 
quotation 

(2) Omission in statement of time 

(3) Used unnecessarily 





4) Exclamation mark: 
(1) Omission after exclamation. . 
(2) Used unnecessarily 














All punctuation errors... 














*Less than o.1 per cent. 
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TABLE I—Continued 








NUMBER OF 
ERRorS IN 
LETTERS OF 
RuRAL Pupits 


NUMBER OF 
ERRORS IN 
LETTERS OF 
URBAN PopILs 


ERRORS IN 
ALL 
LETTERS 





Boys 


Boys 


Number 





2. Miscellaneous errors: 
a) Number not written out 
b) Error in use of homonym 
c) Word incorrectly used 
d) Unnecessary abbreviation 
e) Omission of words 
t) Unnecessary words 
g) Use of slang and vulgarisms. .. . 
h) Unnecessary repetition 
4) Interpolated laughter 
j) Error in syllabification 
k) Use of double negative 


. Sentence structure: 
a) Run-on sentence 
b) Incomplete sentence 
c) Redundant or ambiguous sen- 


d) Misplaced modifier 
€) Double subject 


. Capital letters: 
a) Omission in first word of sentence 
b) Used unnecessarily 
c) Omission in proper name 
d) Omission in days of the week.... 
¢) Omission in title 
f) Omission in months of the year.. 
g) Omission in “I” or “O” 
h) Omission in initials 
4) Omission in direct quotation. ... 


622 
276 
249 
244 
214 
194 
174 
55 
55 
34 
32 





2,149 


576 


Dl WwW ADTOHAN OW 





thik DONO 





. Paragraphing: 
a) Omission of paragraph division. . 
b) Unnecessary paragraph division. 
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TABLE I—Continued 








NUMBER OF 
ERRORS IN 
LETTERS OF 
RuRAL PupPits 


NUMBER OF 
ERRORS IN 
LETTERS OF 
UrRBan Pupits 


Errors IN 
ALL 
LETTERS 





Boys 


Boys 


Number 





6. Adjectives and adverbs: 

a) Use of adjective for adverb 

b) Lack of agreement between modi- 
fier and word modified 

c) Confusion of “a” and “an” 

d) Error in use of demonstrative ad- 
jective 

e) Wrong comparative form 


a) Lack of agreement between verb 
and subject 

b) Confusion of past tense and past 
participle 

c) Use of present tense for past tense 

d) Use of past tense for present tense 

e) Wrong sequence 

f) Confusion of present tense and 
present progressive............ 

g) Error in auxiliary 

h) Infinitive needed 


. Conjunctions and prepositions: 
a) Wrong preposition 
b) Use of preposition for verb 
c) Confusion of preposition and 
conjunction 


. Pronouns: 
a) Mistake in case of personal pro- 


b) Lack of agreement between pro- 
noun and antecedent 

c) Indefinite antecedent.......... 

d) Error in use of demonstrative 
pronoun 
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It is interesting to note that the girls made a larger number of 
mistakes per letter in the use of the comma than did the boys (2.6 
compared with 2.0) and the same number of errors in proportion to 
the number of running words as the boys (1.7 per cent for each). The 
boys made a larger number of miscellaneous errors in proportion to 
the number of running words used than did the girls. The boys made 
proportionately more errors in sentence structure than did the girls. 
They used more run-on sentences per letter than the girls, yet the 
girls’ letters contained more redundant and ambiguous sentences 
than the boys’ letters. In paragraphing the boys made comparatively 
more mistakes than the girls. Comparisons of other punctuation 
errors may be made by the use of the table. 

A comparison of the mistakes of rural and city children is interest- 
ing. The rural boys made 694 punctuation errors in 121 letters, and 
the rural girls made 1,174 punctuation errors in 207 letters. The 
urban boys made 1,026 punctuation errors in 217 letters, and the 
urban girls made 1,107 errors of the same type in 203 letters. 

Punctuation mistakes ranked first in frequency, comprising 40.1 
per cent of all composition errors in the study. Among the punctua- 
tion errors, mistakes in the use of the comma and of the period led in 
frequency. In fact, errors in the use of the comma and the period 
made up 59 per cent of all the mistakes in punctuation. Miscel- 
laneous errors ranked second in frequency, comprising 21.6 per cent 
of all composition errors. In this category the failure to write out 
numbers, homonym errors, and incorrect use of words were most 
frequent. Mistakes in sentence structure ranked third in frequency; 
run-on, incomplete, redundant, and ambiguous sentences made up 
almost all the errors of this type. Errors in the use of the capital 
ranked fourth in frequency, making up 10.7 per cent of all the com- 
position errors. In this category the omission of the capital in the 
first word of a sentence, the unnecessary use of capitals, and failure 
to use capital letters in proper names occurred most often. Fifth in 
frequency were the paragraph errors, which made up 7.6 per cent of 
all composition mistakes. Mistakes in the use of the adjective and 
adverb comprised 4 per cent of the composition errors and ranked 
sixth in frequency. Verb errors ranked seventh, with the lack of 
agreement between verb and subject first in frequency. Conjunc- 
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tion and preposition errors, which made up o.9 per cent of all com- 
position errors, ranked eighth in frequency. Pronoun and noun 
errors were few and ranked ninth and tenth, respectively. 

Table II shows that rural boys made 5.74 punctuation errors per 
letter; rural girls, 5.67; urban boys, 4.73; and urban girls, 5.45. 
Rural children made 5.70 punctuation errors per letter, while the 
average of the punctuation errors made by the urban children was 


TABLE II 


AVERAGE PER LETTER OF COMPOSITION ERRORS IN 748 LETTERS WRITTEN 
BY FIFTH-GRADE CHILDREN IN LIFE OUTSIDE THE SCHOOL 








AVERAGE NUMBER OF AVERAGE NUMBER OF 
Errors In LETTERS Errors In LETTERS 


oF RuRAL PUPILS oF URBAN PuPILs 
Type OF Error 





Boys | Girls | Total | Boys | Girls | Total 





Punctuation errors 74 .67 70 73 45 .08 35 
Miscellaneous errors St 03 aI 9t Si 61 .87 
Sentence-structure errors .O7 .7O .84 .29 .16 22 -49 
Capital errors 27 13 5 45 .19 32 .42 
Paragraphing errors 35 .88 05 .07 .88 .98 Or 
Adjective and adverb errors -§2 .88 75 31 .40 35 53 
Verb errors .62 41 .49 a7 43 .40 -44 


as II 43 a2 12 .12 .12 
.08 .O4 .06 .07 .08 .08 .O7 
.O4 OI .02 .02 .O1 OI .02 





16.35 |13.86 .78 12 .24 .18 |13.32 


























5.08. This table shows that, in all types of composition errors except 
errors in the use of pronouns, the urban children averaged fewer 
mistakes per letter than the rural children. In the errors made in the 
use of the capital, the verb, conjunctions and prepositions, and the 
pronoun, the rural girls averaged fewer mistakes per letter than the 
urban girls. In the use of nouns and paragraphs urban and rural 
girls were equally at fault. If all types of composition errors are 
considered, the data show that rural boys made 16.35 errors per 
letter and rural girls 13.86 per letter. Rural boys and girls together 
averaged 14.78 errors per letter. Urban boys made 12.12 errors per 
letter and urban girls 12.24 errors per letter. Together, urban boys 
and girls averaged 12.18 errors per letter. The average number of 
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composition mistakes per letter for the entire study was 13.32. When 
the number of running words written by each group is taken into 
consideration, it is found that the urban children made proportion- 
ately fewer composition errors than the rural children. 


SUMMARY 


In the 748 letters used in this investigation, 338 boys wrote an 
average of approximately 115 words to a letter; 410 girls wrote an 
average of 149 words to a letter. The boys wrote about 38,870 
running words and the girls 61,090. The rural children wrote 44,758 
running words, and the urban children wrote 55,202 words. The 
total number of running words was 99,960. The total number of 
composition errors made was 9,962, or an average of 13.32 per letter. 
A careful examination of the data shows that many of the errors 
were the consequence of negligence and many more the result of 
ignorance of the simplest skills of writing. Attention to these find- 
ings should acquaint teachers and supervisors with the types of 
errors prevalent in spontaneous writing. This knowledge should be 
of value in directing well-ordered remedial work and in planning 
preventive measures for better composition. 





SELECTED REFERENCES ON FOREIGN EDUCATION 


JAMES F. ABEL 
United States Office of Education 


The usual large number of official annual reports on education 
appeared during the year. They include the memoria of Latin Amer- 
ica, fairly uniform returns from the many non-self-governing parts 
of the British Commonwealth of Nations, and distinctive compila- 
tions of data from each of the Slavonic and the Germanic language 
countries. A few are listed here as types with the expectation that 
the reader will understand that he can procure similar ones for other 
political divisions. Proceedings of international congresses and 
works on various phases of international relations in education have 
come rapidly from the press. Many years of work among the tribes 
of Africa is resulting in various articles and books on the native 
ways of thinking and living. The tendency to study and report on 
some phase of education as it appears in many countries is growing 
and for the past year has expressed itself in such publications as 
“Medical Education and the Reform of Medical Studies,” L’Admis- 
sion aux écoles secondaires, L’ Enseignement secondaire des jeunes filles 
en Europe, and others of like nature. Several works valuable in the 
history of education are included in this list. 


GENERAL REFERENCES 


247. ArATO, AMEéLIE. L’ Enseignement secondaire des jeunes filles en Europe. Pub- 

lié sous les auspices de la Fédération des Femmes Diplémées des Uni- 
versités. Brussels: Office de Publicité Anc. Etabliss. J. Lebégue & Cie., 
1934. Pp. 312. 
An account of secondary education for girls in thirty countries of Europe and 
in the United States, published under the auspices of the International Federa- 
tion of University Women. Contains graphs, tables, and a list of the schools 
visited in each country. 


248. BUREAU INTERNATIONAL D’EpucaTION. L’Admission aux écoles secon- 
daires @aprés les données fournies par les ministéres de l’instruction 
publique. Geneva: Bureau International d’Education, 1934. Pp. 222. 
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A compilation of data from fifty-five countries on the question of admission to 
secondary schools from the social and the economic points of view as well as the 
pedagogical and psychological. 


. Bureau INTERNATIONAL D’Epucation. La scolarité obligatoire et sa pro- 
longation d’aprés les données fournies par les ministéres de l’instruction 
publique. Geneva: Bureau International d’Education, 1934. Pp. 232. 
Prolonging compulsory schooling is a live issue in many countries. This study 
of the subject is a compilation of data from forty-seven national school ad- 
ministrations. 


. Bureau INTERNATIONAL D’EpucaTIon. Le Self-Government a l’école. Ge- 
neva: Bureau International d’Education, 1934. Pp. 170. 
A report based on 518 experiences in 16 countries. The summary of the replies 
to a questionnaire is followed by a study of some psychological problems which 
school self-government raises and by three appendixes on other aspects of the 
question. 


. Burnet, Dr. ETIENNE. “Medical Education and the Reform of Medical 
Studies,” Quarterly Bulletin of the Health Organization of the League of 
Nations, II (December, 1933), 620-749. 

An attempt to find out in what direction the practice of medicine and education 
in medicine are moving. Closes with descriptions of the curriculums of studies 
in eighteen countries. 


. Butter, NicHotas Murray. Annual Report for 1934 of the Division of 
Intercourse and Education of the Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace. New York: Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 1935. 
Pp. 68. 

Deals with the activities of the division in the United States, Europe, Latin 
America, and the Orient. 


. GREAT BRITAIN BoarD OF EpucaTion. Industry and Art Education on the 
Continent. Educational Pamphlet No. 102 (Industry Series, No. 14). 
London: His Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1934. Pp. 136. 

An investigation of art education, chiefly in its industrial aspect, made by mem- 
bers of the Board of Education staff. Includes the schools of Austria, Czecho- 
slovakia, Milan, Germany, Zurich, and Paris. 


. “The International University Conference,” Universities Review, VII (Octo- 
ber, 1934), 20-59. 
The report of a conference held at Oxford, England, from June 29 to July 2, 
1934, attended by delegates from universities in twenty-two countries. 


. JOUVENEL, HENRY DE, and OtHers. The Educational Réle of the Press. 
Paris: League of Nations’ Institute of Intellectual Co-operation, 1934. 
Pp. go. 


An attempt to answer the question: Is the press able to raise the intellectual 
level of the people and, if so, by what means? 
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256. KANDEL, I. L. (Editor). Educational Yearbook of the International Institute 

of Teachers College, 1934. New York: Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1934. Pp. xvi+564. 
The first 290 pages of this issue of the Yearbook are a careful translation of the 
Ailas de Venseignement en France, reviewed as Item 280 in this list as one of the 
best books of its kind published. This translation into English is most welcome. 
The concluding pages deal with “Higher Education in Soviet Russia and the 
New Student” and “The Making of Nazis.” 


257. Meyer, Apotpu E. Modern European Educators and Their Work. New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1934. Pp. xiv-+242. 
Deals mainly with modern educators, about whom little has been written in 
English, of the progressive type that the author considers the kinsmen of the 
great teachers of all time and all lands. 


258. Percy, Lorp Eustace, NuNN, Sir Percy, and Witson, Dover (Joint 

Editorial Board). The Year Book of Education, 1935. London: Pub- 
lished in association with the University of London Institute of Educa- 
tion by Evans Bros., Ltd., 1935. Pp. 968. 
The fourth issue of a series begun in 1932. The association of the University of 
London Institute of Education through a joint editorial board has resulted in 
the addition of certain new features on fields of research in which the institute 
is actively interested. 


259. Proceedings of the International Congress on the Education of the Deaf, Held 


at the New Jersey School for the Deaf, West Trenton, June 18 to 23, 1933. 
West Trenton, New Jersey: New Jersey School for the Deaf, 1934. Pp. 
x+638. 

Contains articles concerning education of the deaf in Italy, England, Japan, 
Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, and Belgium. 


260. TUROSIENSKI, SEVERIN K. Foreign and Comparative Education—A List of 
References. United States Office of Education Bulletin No. 10, 1934. Pp. 
viii+-60. 

Published to meet a considerable demand for bibliographies and detailed data 
on education in other countries. 


261. WarE, Epitu E. (Editor). The Study of International Relations in the 
United States—Survey for 1934. New York: Columbia University Press, 
1934. Pp. xviii+-504. 
A comprehensive survey of the organizations in the United States that deal 
with international relations and of their activities in 1934. Published for the 
American National Committee on Intellectual Co-operation of the League of 
Nations. 
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AFRICA 

. WESTERMANN, Diepricu. The African To-day. London: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1934. Pp. xvit+344. 

One of a series of monographs on African problems published by the Interna- 
tional Institute of African Languages and Cultures. 


ARGENTINA 


. “Conmemoracién del cincuentenario de la ley de educaci6n Comin, No. 
1420. Congreso pedagégico sudamericano celebrado en Buenos Aires en 
el afio 1882,” El monitor de la educacién comin, LIII (Junio de 1934). 
Pp. 278. 

A historical document published as part of the commemoration of the fiftieth 
anniversary of the law of public education in Argentina. Gives the proceedings 
of the South American Pedagogical Congress held in Buenos Aires in 1882. 


. CoNSEJO NACIONAL DE EpucaciOn. Educacién comin en la capital, provin- 
cias y territorios nacionales, ano 1932. Buenos Aires: Consejo Nacional 
de Educacién, 1934. Pp. 492. 
The annual report presented by the National Council of Education to the 
Ministry of Education. Gives detailed description, accounts, and statistics of 
education in Argentina for 1932. 


AUSTRALIA 

. Coxe, Percival R. (Editor). The Primary School Curriculum in Australia. 
Australian Council for Educational Research Series, No. 16. Melbourne: 
Melbourne University Press, 1932. Pp. xiv+310. 

This study is the work of twelve educators, all of whom are familiar not only 
with their own education systems but with those of other countries. The chap- 
ters deal with items such as curriculum theory, the relation of the curriculum 
to industrial and social needs, and curriculum-making and revision. 


. CUNNINGHAM, K. S., and Price, W. T. The Standardization of an Austra- 
lian Arithmetic Test. Australian Council for Educational Research 
Series, No. 21. Melbourne: Melbourne University Press, 1934. Pp. 116. 
The results of an investigation carried on to make available to Australian 
teachers a measuring rod for gauging the progress and the attainments of their 
pupils in arithmetic. 


. MEtpruM, H. J. An Investigation into Secondary School Mathematics. 
Australian Council for Educational Research Series, No. 25. Melbourne: 
Melbourne University Press, 1934. Pp. 20. 

An inquiry into the results of an examination in arithmetic and algebra taken 
by about eleven thousand pupils in New South Wales, most of whom had had 
three years of study in a secondary school. 
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268. WHEELER, D. K. The Value of the Prevention of Error as a Teaching Device. 

Australian Council for Educational Research Series, No. 30. Melbourne: 
Melbourne University Press, 1934. Pp. 32. 
The author concludes: “The method of preventing errors for a certain period 
when teaching new material is really worth while, in that its effect is felt 
throughout the. whole period over which the teaching is carried out, both by 
way of an increased score and a decreased number of errors. It would seem to 
be particularly valuable when applied to the plain inductive method.” 


AUSTRIA 
269. SwirFT, FLETCHER HARPER. The Financing of Institutions of Public In- 
struction in Austria. European Policies of Financing Public Educational 
Institutions, Vol. III. University of California Publications in Educa- 
tion, Vol. VIII, No. 3. Berkeley, California: University of California 
Press, 1934. Pp. x-+251-344. 
The third of a series, the first two of which deal with France and Czechoslo- 
vakia, respectively. The author states: ‘Austria offers no more valuable lesson 
to the United States than this, that however superior to decentralized systems 
may be a group of state-supported school systems, such systems will never suc- 
ceed in equalizing school burdens, school revenues, and educational oppor- 
tunities.” 
BELGIUM 
270. BAUWENS, L&oN. Code de l’enseignement supérieur. Brussels: L’Edition 
Universelle, 1934. Pp. viii+356. 
The most recent compilation of the laws, decrees, and regulations governing 
higher education in Belgium. 


CANADA 

271. Annual Report of the Schools of New Brunswick 1933-34. Fredericton, New 
Brunswick: Chief Superintendent of Education, 1935. Pp. 288. 
Typical, except for Quebec, of the annual official reports on education issued by 
the departments of education of the provinces of Canada. 

272. WEIR, GEoRGE M. The Separate School Question in Canada. Toronto: 
Ryerson Press, 1934. Pp. x+298. 
A historical account based mainly on such primary sources of information as 
Hansard reports, legal decisions, orders in council, sessional papers, statutes, 
and contemporary press reports. 


CHINA 
273. WooDHEAD, H. G. W. (Editor). The China Year Book, 1934. Shanghai: 
North-China Daily News & Herald, Ltd., 1934. Pp. xxviii+856. (Chica- 
go: University of Chicago Press.) 
Contains chapters on population and language, public health, education, reli- 
gions, government, finance, and other subjects necessary to an understanding 
of education in China. 
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COLOMBIA 
274. Memoria del ministerio de educacién nacional al congreso de 1934, tomo I. 
Bogoté: Imprenta Nacional, 1934. Pp. xxii+276. 


Includes the annual reports of the Minister and the Secretary of National Ed- 
ucation and separate reports for each of the Departments of Colombia. 


COSTA RICA 
275. GONZALEZ, Luis Feuer. La evolucién de la instruccién publica en Costa 
Rica. San José: Imprenta Nacional, 1934. Pp. 42. 
A brief, good history of the development of public instruction in Costa Rica. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


276. SWIFT, FLETCHER HARPER. The Financing of Institutions of Public Instruc- 

tion in Czechoslovakia. European Policies of Financing Public Educa- 
tional Institutions, Vol. II. University of California Publications in Edu- 
cation, Vol. VIII, No. 2. Berkeley, California: University of California 
Press, 1934. Pp. x+181-250. 
The second of a series, the first and the third of which deal with France and 
Austria, respectively. While mainly a discussion of educational financing, the 
study tells much of the remarkable progress made in education in Czechoslo- 
vakia in the past fourteen years. 


DENMARK 


277. LINDEGREN, ALINA M. Institutions of Higher Education in Denmark. 
United States Office of Education Bulletin No. 13, 1934. Pp. x-+126. 
A brief sketch of the preparation for higher studies in Denmark and a detailed 
statement about the institutions of higher education. 


FRANCE 

278. ALLARD, Paut. Que faire de nos fils et de nos filles? Paris: Les Editions de 
France, 1934. Pp. x+222. 

A discussion of the problems involved in the selection of a career by a French 
boy or girl. 

279. ANTIGNAC, GASTON. Guide des études, organisation et reglements de l’en- 
seignement et des examens 1934: Tome I. Enseignement supérieur. Paris: 
L’Information Universitaire, 1934. Pp. 272. 

A detailed guide to university studies in France and the examinations con- 
nected with them. A supplement to the Annuaire général de Vuniversité et de 
Venseignement frangais. 

280. Atlas de l’enseignement en France. Paris: Commission Francaise pour 

l’Enquéte Carnegie sur les Examens et Concours en France, 1933. Pp. 

xiv+184. 

No other description of education in France is so adequate and accurate as 

that given in this book. (Item 256 in this list gives an English translation 

of this material.) 
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281. BARNARD, Howarp CLIVE. Madame de Maintenon and Saint-Cyr. Lon- 
don: A. & C. Black, Ltd., 1934. Pp. xii+240. 
An interesting chapter in the history of education of women in France during 
the latter part of the seventeenth and the early part of the eighteenth centuries. 

282. La Cuatotats, Louis RENE DE CARADEUC DE. Essay on National Educa- 
tion, or Plan of Studies for the Young. Translated from the French, with 
a historical introduction by H. R. Clark. London: Edward Arnold & 
Co., 1934. Pp. 176. 
A treatise presented by La Chalotais, attorney general of the King, to the Par- 
liament of Brittany on March 24, 1763, as a concrete solution of the practical 
educational problems of France of that day. In the historical introduction the 
essay is designated as “a work that has proved to be the most interesting and 
original contribution of the eighteenth century to the practical solution of edu- 
cational problems.” 

. VERDIER, JEAN, Cardinal. La question scolaire. Paris: Gabriel Beau- 

chesne et ses Fils, 1934. Pp. 168. 
A plea for the co-operation of church and state in education. 


GERMANY 


. BUCHWALD, REINHARD. Die Bildungsinteressen der Deutschen Arbeiter. 
Tiibingen: J. C. B. Mohr, 1934. Pp. 36. 

A study of the cultural interests of German workers as shown by the registration 
in various subjects at the folk high schools of Leipzig and Dresden from the fall 
of 1927 to the summer of 1929, and by the public-library records of books read. 

. HOpER, WILHELM. Adolf Hitler der Erzieher der Deutschen. Breslau: Fer- 
dinand Hirt, 1934. Pp. 180. 

Parts I and II are devoted to Hitler’s educational ideas as expressed in Mein 
Kampf and in his speeches as chancellor; Part III to the new order of German 
life from the viewpoint of education. 

. Krreck, Ernst. Nationalpolitische Erziehung. Leipzig: Armanen Verlag, 
1934. Pp. vi+186. 

A discussion of national political education in Germany. 

. TAYLOR, JOHN W. “Education in the New Germany in the Light of 
National Socialist Legislation,” Internationale Zeitschrift fiir Erzie- 
hungswissenschaft, Jahrgang 1933-34, Drittes Heft, 318-31. 

An explanation of the changes that the National Socialist régime has made in 
education in Germany. 


GREAT BRITAIN? 

. BarMAN, S. The English Borstal System. London: P. S. King & Son, Ltd., 
1934. Pp. 270. 
As training schools for adolescent offenders, the Borstal institutions rank among 
the best. Barman writes of them with unusual care, thoroughness, and sym- 
pathy. 

t See also Item 609 in the list of selected references appearing in the December, 1934, 

number of the Elementary School Journal and Item 223 in the May, 1935, number. 
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289. Education in Kent during the Five Years 1928-1933. Springfield, Maid- 
stone: Kent Education Committee, 1934. Pp. iv+226. 

Recounts the experiences of the Education Committee in handling the schools 
of Kent County, England, during the period of deep depression and financial 
stringency. 

. GREAT BRITAIN BOARD OF EpucATION. Education in 1933, Being the Re- 
port of the Board of Education and the Statistics of Public Education for 
England and Wales. London: His Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1934. 
Pp. xii+200. 

The annual, official report of the Board of Education. 

. GREAT BRITAIN Ministry OF HEALTH. Eleventh Report of the Advisory 
Committee on the Welfare of the Blind to the Minister of Health, 1933-34. 
London: His Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1934. Pp. 20. 

A report of the work being carried on under the Blind Persons Act of 1920. 

. The Health of the School Child—Annual Report of the Chief Medical Officer 
of the Board of Education for the Year 1933. London: His Majesty’s Sta- 
tionery Office, 1934. Pp. 192. 

The twenty-sixth report of one of the best, if not the best, of the world’s school 
medical services. 

. Heat, Sir H. Frank (Editor). The Yearbook of the Universities of the 

Empire, 1934. London: Published for the Universities Bureau of the 
British Empire by G. Bell & Sons, Ltd., 1934. Pp. xxxii+r1o10. 
This annual handbook gives fundamental information about each higher insti- 
tution in the British Commonwealth of Nations. Thirty appendixes deal with 
subjects such as “The Bar in England and Wales,” “Medical and Dental Quali- 
fications and Studies,” “Education and Training of Teachers in England and 
Wales,” and “Qualifications for Admission to a First Degree in the Universities 
of Great Britain and Ireland.” 

294. PEKIN, L. B. Progressive Schools. London: Hogarth Press, 1934. Pp. 108. 
To allay the fears of parents and to soothe their susceptibilities by the knowl- 
edge and actual realization that a “progressive school is not so very dreadful 
after all’ is the author’s aim in presenting “the methods in which such schools 
believe and the first principles on which their educational faith is based.” 

295. SCHERER, MARGARET ROSEMAN. A Note on Adult Education in British 

Museums. New York: American Association for Adult Education, 1934. 
Pp. vi+42. 
A brief review prepared for the Carnegie Corporation of New York, giving the 
aims and purposes of adult education in Great Britain and a report of the edu- 
cational programs of the museums and of their co-operation with other educa- 
tional bodies. 

296. SELBY-BIGGE, Sir Lewis AmueErstT. The Board of Education. London: 
Putnam & Co., Ltd., 1934. Pp. 330. 

The second edition of a book that explains briefly and clearly the organization 
and duties of the Board of Education of England and Wales. 
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GREECE 
. JAEGER, WERNER. Paideia—die Formung des Griechischen Menschen, 
Erster Band. Berlin: Walter de Gruyter & Co., 1934. Pp. viiit+514. 


Description of the cultural and spiritual development of the Greeks from the 
heroic age of Homer to the close of the Peloponnesian Wars. 


INDIA 

. ALTEKAR, A. S. Education in Ancient India. Benares: Indian Book Shop, 
1934. Pp. viii+386. 

The author’s purpose is “to give an authentic, impartial, and realistic picture 
of education in ancient India, its theories and ideals, rituals and institutions, 
courses and curriculums, and merits and defects.” 

. ANDERSON, Sir GEORGE. Progress of Education in India, 1927-—32—Tenth 
Quinguennial Review: Vol. I, pp. x+274; Vol. II, pp. viiit+-246. Delhi: 
Manager of Publications, 1934. 


The tenth of a remarkable series of reports for each five-year period beginning 
with 1882-87. The series is an unbroken record of the progress of education in 
India for fifty years. 


IRAQ 

. Jamatt, MoHaMMED FADHEL. The New Iraq: Its Problem of Bedouin Ed- 
ucation. Studies of the International Institute of Teachers College, No. 
16. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1934. Pp. xii+ 
160. 

A study of the educational aspects of the transition being made by the Bedou- 
ins from nomadic to agricultural life. 


IRISH FREE STATE 

. Report of the Department of Education, 1932-33. Dublin: Government Pub- 
lications Sale Office, 1934. Pp. 228. 

The official, annual report—factual, well organized, and well written. 


ITALY 

. MINISTERO DELL’EDUCAZIONE NAZIONALE. Bollettino ufficiale: I. Leggi, 
regolamenti e altre disposizioni generali, Anno 61°, N. 20, 15 Maggio, 
1934 (XII). Rome: Libreria dello Stato. Pp. 863-1083. 


Contains Royal Decree Number 686 of April 5, 1934, fixing the programs of 
instruction in the technical schools and technical institutes, and other decrees 
relating to secondary education in Italy. 

. OLLIVIER, BLANDINE. Jeunesse fasciste. Paris: Gallimard, 1934. Pp. 254. 
An account of the training of young Fascists. 


. Rosetui, Bruno. “L’istruzione commerciale media in Italia,’”’ Interna- 
tional Review for Business Education, No. 16 (June, 1934), 1252-1261. 
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An exposition of commercial instruction at secondary levels in Italy. Articles 
on commercial education in France, Germany, Belgium, Austria, England, 
Switzerland, and the United States are also in this number of the Review. 


JAMAICA 
305. Annual Report of the Education Department together with the Reports of the 
Jamaica Schools Commission and the Board of Education for the Year 
Ended 31st December, 1933. Kingston: Government Printing Office, 
1934. Pp. 53, 12, + 2. 
Includes a historical account of education in Jamaica. 


JAPAN 
306. Fifty-sixth Annual Report of the Minister of State for Education for the 
Third Statistical Year of Shiwa (1928-1929) (abridged). Tokyo: De- 
partment of Education, 1934. Pp. iv+542+graphs. 
The latest annual, official report on education in Japan. 


LIBERIA 
307. YouNG, James C. Liberia Rediscovered. Garden City, New York: Dou- 
bleday, Doran & Co., Inc., 1934. Pp. x+212. 


A brief history of the Republic of Liberia and especially an account of the 
American development of rubber plantations there. 


NIGERIA 

308. HELSER, ALBERT D. Education of Primitive People. New York: Fleming 
H. Revell Co., 1934. Pp. 316. 
This volume, carrying the subtitle “‘A Presentation of the Folklore of the Bura 
Animists with a Meaningful Experience Curriculum,” comes from the author’s 
experience in the Mission School at Garkida, Nigeria, where he transcribed and 
interpreted the folk stories of the Bura people in studying their mental processes 
and, with this knowledge as a background, worked out a curriculum to be used 
in their education. 


NORWAY 
309. LINDEGREN, ALINA M. Institutions of Higher Education in Norway. United 
States Office of Education Bulletin No. 2, 1934. Pp. viii+06. 


A brief account of the organization of instruction in Norway, followed by a de- 
tailed description of the curriculums offered, the examinations held, and the 
degrees granted in each of the institutions of higher education. 


PALESTINE 
310. Annual Report, Department of Education, 1932-1933. Jerusalem: Printing 
and Stationery Office, 1932. Pp. 42-+26 tables. 


Includes a brief history of education in Palestine since the World War and data 
on the Arab and the Hebrew public-school systems. 
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. JosEPH, SAMUEL. History of the Baron de Hirsch Fund—The Americaniza- 


tion of the Jewish Immigrant. New York: Baron de Hirsch Fund, 1935. 
Pp. 306. 

The history of a movement that rose out of and in connection with the Russian 
persecutions of the Jewish people in the eighties. Just now it is a peculiarly 
pertinent bit of history. 


. Narpi, Noacu. Zionism and Education in Palestine. Teachers College 


Contributions to Education, No. 629. New York: Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1934. Pp. x+100. 

An unusually welcome study to persons interested in comparative education. 
The educational activities of the Zionist Organization in Palestine have not 
previously been accurately and carefully told. 


POLAND 


. Bureau INTERNATIONAL D’Epucation. La réforme scolaire polonaise. 


Geneva: Bureau International d’Education, 1934. Pp. 42. 

A supplement to L’Education en Pologne published in 1931. Since then a con- 
siderable reform, including the promulgation of a law of March 11, 1932, has 
been effected in education in Poland. The reform and the present school system 
are described in this bulletin. 


. DysBosk1, Roman. Poland. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1933. 
Pp. 444. 
Chapter viii of this description of modern Poland treats of education and re- 


search in that country. 
SOUTH AFRICA 


. BARNOUW, ADRIAAN J. Language and Race Problems in South Africa. The 


Hague: M. Nijhoff, 1934. Pp. 72. 

An interesting account of the development of Afrikaans into a national lan- 
guage and of the general linguistic and racial situation in the Union of South 
Africa. 


. Cook, PETER A. W. The Education of a South African Tribe. Capetown: 


Juta & Co., Ltd., 1934. Pp. x+96. 
A detailed study of the Bomvana, a people that live in the Elliotdale District 
of the Transkeian Territories of Cape Province. 


. MALHERBE, E. G. (Editor). Handbook on Education and Social Work in 


South Africa. Pretoria: New Education Fellowship (South Africa), 


1934. Pp. 120. 

A handbook intended mainly for use at the International Conference on Edu- 
cation and Social Work held in July, 1934. Contains much factual material, 
which, although poorly organized, is useful to students of education in the 
Union of South Africa. 


. Union EpucaTION DEPARTMENT. Report of the Committee of Enquiry into 


Subsidies to Universities, University Colleges, and Technical Colleges, 1933. 
Pretoria: Government Printer, 1934. Pp. 4o. 
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The inquiry was made (1) to determine the financial relations of the state to the 
universities and university colleges and (2) to learn how far the constitution of 
the councils of technical colleges helps to develop local responsibility. 

SOVIET UNION 


. The U.S.S.R. in Figures. Moscow: Central Administration of Economic 
and Social Statistics of the State Planning Commission of the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics, 1934. Pp. 276. 

Purely statistical and includes the statistics of education. 


SPAIN 

. PERZ, JOHN RayMonp. Secondary Education in Spain. Washington: 
Catholic University of America, 1934. Pp. xii+180. 

This volume is especially welcome in that it helps to fill the great lack of good 
writings on education in Spain. 

. TREND, JOHN BRANDE. The Origins of Modern Spain. New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1934. Pp. x+220. 


A collection of essays giving intimate personal sketches of the reformers and the 
educators of the generation of 1868. 


STRAITS SETTLEMENTS 


. Annual Report of the Education Department for the Year 1933. Singapore: 
Government Printing Office, 1934. Pp. 80. 


Typical of the annual reports that are issued by the education departments of 
those parts of the British Commonwealth of Nations that do not have re- 
sponsible self-governments. 

SWITZERLAND 
. Annuaire de lV’instruction publique en Suisse, XX V¢ année, 1934. Lausanne: 
Librairie Payot & Cie., 1934. Pp. 288. 
The twenty-fifth issue of an annual which contains articles on the principles 
and practices of education that are useful in any country. 
. Marti, Huco. Die Hundertjahrfeier der Universitat Bern. Bern-Leipzig: 
Paul Haupt, 1934. Pp. 80. 
An account of the centennial celebration of the University of Bern. 


. VEUTHEY, P. Lion. Un grand éducateur-le pére Girard (1765-1850). Paris: 
E. De Boccard, 1934. Pp. 324. 
The life-story of one of the great educator contemporaries of Pestalozzi. 


TURKEY 

. Patrick, Mary Mitts. A Bosporus Adventure—Istanbul (Constantinople) 
Woman’s College, 1871-1924. Stanford University, California: Stanford 
University Press, 1934. Pp. x+284. 

A historical account of one of the most important of the women’s colleges in 
the Near East. 








€ducational TAritings 





REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


American education explained to the layman.—One of the lessons which the 
educational profession should learn from this depression is the necessity of culti- 
vating a widespread public understanding of the school in a rapidly evolving 
democratic society. While the remarkable expansion of education which has 
occurred in the past half-century has been accomplished only by virtue of 
public sanction and support, the onset of the present period of severe economic 
disorganization has demonstrated that many people would accord to the school 
a place no larger than that which it occupied in the seventies. The summary 
elimination of newer elements of the school program in many communities is 
testimony to the inadequate popular understanding of educational institutions 
and functions. 

To acquaint the public with its schools is the object of a recent book! by 
Professor Judd. By his defense of education from the platform and through 
numerous published papers, the author has rendered invaluable service during 
these depression years. Now he has committed to more permanent form his 
penetrating insights into the school and society. The book meets a salient need 
for the education of adults with respect to one of the fundamental social in- 
stitutions. 

It was the industrial system, says Judd, which created a demand for the 
broadening of the curriculum, the expansion of the services performed by the 
school, and the lengthening period of the school influence. “It did so by erecting 
a complex civilization, by taking children away from the open country, and by 
excluding them from gainful employment” (p. 43). The assumption that the 
curriculum is the product of the learned class is rendered untenable. With nu- 
merous clear-cut illustrations the author exposes the social mandate operative in 
the succession of curricular and other educational innovations. The erection of 
modern school plants, which has been cited with special frequency by taxpayers’ 
leagues as indicative of unjustified extravagance, is shown to be the result of the 
modern demand for hygienic conditions. The author raises “‘a protest against 
the cheap sentimentalism which sometimes comes to the surface in the laudation 
of the little red schoolhouse Society has left the little red schoolhouse far 

t Charles H. Judd, Education and Social Progress. New York: Harcourt, Brace & 
Co., 1934. Pp. xii+286. $2.00. 
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behind. What it is satisfied to accept as a substitute is determined not by 
teachers but by modern habits of life’ (pp. 102-3). 

Following an informative chapter on the support of education—a treatment 
illuminating the main taxation problems—Judd sketches the evolution of expert 
management of the schools, shows the danger and the lack of logic in the separa- 
tion of educational and business management, and points to the problem of 
defining the sphere of activity properly belonging to boards of education. With 
his proposal to abolish school boards the reviewer cannot agree, but with this 
exception the treatment is an admirable exposition of the problem of co-or- 
dinating lay and professional management. 

The units of the educational system are introduced with the statement that 
“each of the several units appeared in response to a social demand. Indeed, one 
may think of social life as a kind of general matrix out of which one educational 
unit after another emerged as the developing needs of civilization came to be 
recognized”’ (p. 152). Perspective is contributed to the reader’s vision of the 
elementary school and the high school by a historical sketch of their origin and 
development. The conditions which gave rise to the junior high school and the 
junior college are briefly and intelligibly reported. In the discussion of higher 
education special emphasis is given to the lack of standardization, inadequate 
articulation with lower schools, and unwholesome rivalries. Regarding the units 
as a whole, the author points to unsolved problems of integration and co-ordina- 
tion. “If the units of the educational system are to be properly integrated, 
society will have to consent to a radical reorganization which will set aside many 
traditions and will destroy to a great extent institutional isolation and even 
institutional independence” (pp. 179-80). Thus the author commits himself to 
social planning and to increased social control. 

Regarding the much-talked-of responsibility of the schools for shaping the 
social order, Judd presents a clarifying discussion which impresses this reviewer 
as eminently sound. He gives several illustrations to show that the public has 
not been willing to let teachers guide pupils in the critical examination of social 
institutions and the analysis of social issues, but, he says, “the time seems to 
have arrived when silence with regard to social problems can no longer be 
tolerated in the public schools of this country” (p. 221). Controversial issues 
must be taken up. “If there can ever be cultivated in American society a willing- 
ness to deal with social issues on the basis of rational understanding rather than 
emotional excitement, the highest purpose of education will have been served” 
(p. 228). With those extremists, however, who have advocated that teachers 
should actively direct social reorganization, he has no sympathy. 

One of the most engaging chapters in the book is entitled “The Solution of 
Educational Problems through Scientific Studies.’”’ It makes plain and interest- 
ing the progress of scientific method in the study of education. It is calculated 
to give the lay reader some appreciation of the accumulating body of objective 
knowledge in the field of teaching and school administration. 

This book is distinctly expository rather than argumentative in style. The 
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author evidently desires that the people should understand their educational 
institutions and believes that reasoned understanding is the sound basis for their 
decisions on educational policies. Another impressive feature is the repeated use 
of the historical or evolutionary approach in clarifying the features and the 
problems of present-day education. Seldom has the reviewer seen this approach 
used to such striking advantage and with such freedom from all flavor of erudi- 
tion. 

School administrators will do well to encourage the reading of this book by 
board members and other citizens of their communities. It contributes that 
orientation which the public must have if sanity is to prevail in the support of 


schools. 
PERCIVAL W. HuTsON 


UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 


A long view in education.—While H. G. Wells asserts that civilization is a 
race between education and catastrophe and many interpret him to imply that 
catastrophe is picked to win, there is no such fatalistic note in the latest utter- 
ance of one of America’s foremost educational philosophers, William C. Bagley. 
In his compact little volume? he bids us be of good cheer in the belief that educa- 
tion is ultimately destined to produce a new day in civilization. The road will 
not be smooth, and many setbacks will be encountered; but the biological theory 
of emergent evolution and the history of social evolution warrant the belief that 
in the long run the trend has been upward and onward. 

The title “Education and Emergent Man’ would naturally lead one to look 
for a book on biology or anthropology considered from the point of view of 
Jennings’ “emergent evolution.” Only the chapters on ““Man’s Place in Nature”’ 
and ‘Man and Social Evolution” consider biology or anthropology in any other 
than a remote way. The first-named chapter is a condensed statement of well- 
established biological principles, and the second is a brief statement of equally 
well-established principles of sociology. The development of institutions, mores, 
and folkways in organized society is shown to be a gradual emergence from 
primitive types of life. The remaining chapters are discussions of educational phi- 
losophy based especially on educational psychology and educational sociology. 
The second group of chapters deals with phases of educational psychology and 
might well have been included in a Part II with some such heading as “Un- 
founded Assumptions in Recent Educational Psychology.” Those chapters are: 
“The Nature and Varieties of Learning,” “The Functions of Knowledge and a 
Suggested Classification of Learning Outcomes,” “Intellectual Discipline as an 
Educational Function,’ “The Riddle of Individual Differences in Learning 
Capacity,” “The Significance of Heterogeneous Learning Groups.” The book 


t William C. Bagley, Education and Emergent Man: A Theory of Education with 
Particular Application to Public Education in the United States. New York: Thomas 


Nelson & Sons, 1934. Pp. xiv-+238. $2.00. 
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is mainly an epitome of Bagley’s numerous articles and addresses on the various 
problems discussed. One does not feel, however, that it is a repetition, a rehash, 
or a series of “collected writings” which men in the sunset of life sometimes 
make when they are no longer productive. This book is a new book, a vigorous 
emphasis of some things that needed saying in an organized statement, whereas 
there have previously been only scattered fragments. 

The book is fresh and challenging and will be challenged by some collectors 
of statistics who have assumed that every column of statistics and every ex- 
periment discovered a scientific principle, regardless of the premises and the 
procedure in securing the figures. The reviewer believes with Bagley that re- 
search in intelligence quotients and normal curves has made a contribution but 
that ‘“‘researchers” should not take their findings too literally. With keen analysis 
and skilful marshaling of abundant facts, Bagley discounts the findings of intelli- 
gence testing. He argues strenuously, as he has in many other papers, against 
any assumptions of educational determinism from the results of inexact in- 
telligence tests. He asserts that the intelligence tests do not measure innate 
capacity but rather learning derived through individual environment. He cites 
studies, especially those of Freeman, Burks, and Schwesinger, which seem to 
show that retests may reveal marked changes in the intelligence quotients of 
given individuals. His most telling broadside against current fads is his chapter 
on “The Significance of Heterogeneous Learning Groups,” which is a denuncia- 
tion of the various forms of ability grouping designed to minister to individual 
needs. He says: 

The practice has been severely criticized and vigorously denounced. Despite the 
efforts to camouflage the distinctions involved in the groupings through such designa- 
tions as: “Xx,” “YY,” “Z? groups, “A,” “B.” “C” groupsor “red:?’ “white,” “blue” 
groups, the learners are not generally deceived for very long. This has led many critics 
to condemn the practice as one which involves unfair and undemocratic distinctions 
and which leads to inferiority complexes, superiority complexes, and like evils. A much 
more penetrating criticism, however, has come as a result of investigations which sug- 
gest strongly that groupings based upon intelligence-test scores really help very little 
to make instruction more effective because learners so grouped tend to be fairly hetero- 
geneous in learning activities of a specific type. For example, a group homogeneous 
in terms of mental age may be almost or quite as heterogeneous as an entirely unselected 
group when arithmetical abilities are the differentiating factors” [pp. 110-11]. 


Bagley regards each child as an exceedingly complex individual with poten- 
tialities that cannot be determined by the present poorly understood Jaws of 
heredity nor by the crude intelligence tests and other inexact experimental 
findings. As Jennings has pointed out, the germinal arrangements of organisms 
still baffle understanding, and with the co-operation of environmental stimuli 
the emergent result is not absolutely predictable. Often children who have been 
tested and measured develop in ways that surprise. Because of these facts Bag- 
ley argues that opportunities must be rich and stimulating to insure the dis- 
covery and the conservation of every latent ability. As an illustration, he says: 
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While the slow learner may never catch up with the bright learner, he does in many 
cases tend to approach him, so that one who is not very promising in early school work 
may do very creditable work in the high school and college years. While one who is 
very low in initial learning is quite unlikely ever to be a brilliant scholar, it is unwise to 
make serious decisions as to what a learner’s educational growth will ultimately be if 
at the outset he is only average or even a little below average. 

There is, too, some experimental evidence [Footnote: For example, C. N. Stokes, 
“Sustained Application in Ninth-Grade Mathematics,” Journal of Educational Re- 
search, XXI (May, 1930), 373] that in determining school achievement such traits as 
persistence and industry may be even more important than intelligence—provided, of 
course, that the intelligence differences between individuals and groups compared are 
not too wide [pp. 114-15]. 


Similarly, Bagley points out that the emergent characteristics of nations and 
peoples cannot always be predicted through our limited scientific means. As 
illustrations of peoples that have recently displayed emergent social characteris- 
tics such as to surprise the world, he cites the Turks, the Russians, and the 
Japanese. Of the Turks he says: 

A people who within a decade can reduce adult illiteracy from go to 20 per cent, who 
overnight can discard folkways so fundamental as the veiling of women, who can 
“scrap” within a year an obsolete alphabet and adopt one that facilitates economical 
learning both of the written form of the mother-tongue and of Western languages, who, 
though pitiably poor, can open schools by the hundreds at a time when the richest 
nation in the world closes its schools by the hundreds: such a people unburdened by a 
superiority complex, is certain to be reckoned with in the future, and on the side of 
human progress [p. 220]. 


As Bagley says, “looking back over the centuries and millennia, one cannot 
fail to be impressed by the zigzag character of human progress” (p. 214). Every 
regression has been followed by a reorganization of social forces, and new gains 
have emerged. This concept of emergent evolution should challenge the im- 
agination for “no one can tell when a congeries of social forces will gestalt into a 
new configuration the qualities of which are not predictable from its components” 


(p. 221). 
FREDERICK E. BOLTON 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 


Financing public education in Czechoslovakia and Austria.—The depression 
has made both educators and laymen acutely conscious of the necessity of sound 
policies of financing public education. Numerous surveys and monographs have 
given the public detailed information concerning plans of financing education in 
vogue in the United States. Supplementing this rapidly growing literature, 
two timely monographs on the financing of public education in Czechoslovakia 
and in Austria have recently appeared. These studies are two of a series 


t Fletcher Harper Swift, European Policies of Financing Public Educational In- 
stitutions: Vol. II, Czechoslovakia, pp. x-+-181-250; Vol. III, Austria, pp. 251-344. 
University of California Publications in Education, Vol. VIII, Nos. 2 and 3. Berkeley, 
California: University of California Press, 1934. 
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of five on European policies of financing public educational institutions. The 
volume on France appeared earlier. These monographs give ample evidence of 
the meticulous care and the scholarly effort which have heretofore characterized 
the author’s many studies of educational finance. 

Each study contains a brief statement of the organization and of the adminis- 
trative and supervisory council of the publicly supported educational institu- 
tions in the country under discussion. This description is full enough to give the 
reader a rather clear picture of the general set-up and to contrast it with Ameri- 
can educational institutions. There follows a detailed analysis of the financing 
of elementary education, of secondary education, and of universities and tech- 
nical schools. Sources of revenue are analyzed, and expenses are broken down 
into the functional classifications widely used in this country. 

One of the most significant contributions is the extensive description of the 
financing of personnel. To one accustomed to the chaos that exists in the United 
States in the financing of personnel, it is illuminating to note how these older 
civilizations have solved many of the problems with which we are now struggling, 
such as basic salary schedules, differentials for different types of positions, 
differentials for variations in the cost of living, residence allowances, allowances 
for dependents, increments, retirement, and pensions. The methods by which 
these countries secure trained personnel with no great surplus and give the 
personnel permanence and stability are revealed in these studies. 

For the student of educational finance there is much that is stimulating. The 
local support of elementary education in Austria is beset by the same difficulties 
that characterize it here. In contrast, the national support in Czechoslovakia 
apparently overcomes the difficulties. The tendency everywhere to finance 
education out of general funds in the treasury rather than by taxes and revenues 
specifically earmarked is significant. The national support of higher and techni- 
cal education (fees are relatively insignificant) is equally interesting. The net 
result of these practices is a national system of education in each country which 
approximates that equality of opportunity about which we in America talk 
much but which we fall far short of realizing. 

These studies impress one with the fact that these foreign countries do not 
place great emphasis on administrative machinery nor on financial and statis- 
tical reports. In fact, the author encountered much difficulty in securing data 
for his work. The countries studied are apparently more deeply interested in the 
educational processes and outcomes than they are in the financial aspects. Yet 
the publicly supported educational institutions have functioned marvelously 
during a depression as devastating as any experienced here. 


Harry P. SMITH 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


An elementary introductory textbook for the study of American education—The 
demand in recent years that teachers shall be thoroughly oriented toward the 
entire field of their work has not yet brought agreement concerning the elements 
which shall enter into the makeup of such orientation. However, it may reason- 
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ably be expected to include, among other matters, some kind of introduction to 
the general organization of American education. A volume recently published? 
presents an elementary but comprehensive treatment of the various provisions 
which have been made for all kinds and levels of education in the United States. 

The first five chapters of the book consider the American system of education 
as a whole, being concerned with the place of education in our concept of democ- 
racy; the magnitude of our educational enterprise; and the control, support, 
administration, and financing of education. Then follows a single chapter deal- 
ing with the organization of the educational ladder into various levels of schools. 
Separate chapters are devoted to the elementary school, secondary education, 
and higher education. Chapters on the curriculum, preparation of teachers, 
vocational education, adult education, and private schools and religious educa- 
tion complete the volume. 

One of the outstanding characteristics of this book is the clarity and simplic- 
ity of the presentation. The discussion, for the most part, is descriptive and 
factual rather than critical and philosophical. The facts concerning the his- 
torical development and the present status of our educational system and the 
meaning of elements of terminology are briefly and simply presented. At many 
points the book will appear to the specialist to be exceedingly elementary in 
character, but the authors justify such a treatment on the basis that their pro- 
duction is definitely intended for the beginner, who is frequently ignorant of 
many of the basic facts pertaining to the field of his work. The writers have been 
completely successful in attaining their aim of a simplified presentation; the 
volume, in fact, might well be regarded as a primer on American educational 
organization. 

This type of treatment, however, has its limitations. Thus, because of the 
factual character of the discussion, the reader’s realization of the many serious 
problems with which our education is at present confronted is not so thoroughly 
fostered as might be desired, and attitudes of criticism and evaluation are not 
likely to be strongly stimulated. Again, the brevity of the presentation results at 
times in an insufficient elucidation of, or too sweeping a generalization on, some 
of the significant aspects of American education. For example, the whole situa- 
tion with respect to the smaller secondary schools is barely touched. Conse- 
quently, the discussion of this level of education may leave with the uninformed 
reader the impression either that secondary schools vary little in size or that 
size is a factor of little or no significance. 

Despite the brevity of the treatment, the scope of the major topics included 
in the book is unusually comprehensive, and, in bringing together in a single 
volume the elementary facts pertaining to many varied aspects of American 
education, the authors have rendered a real service. The volume should be use- 
ful to teachers and to students of education because of the fact that it represents 


Lester M. Wilson and I. L. Kandel, Introduction to the Study of American Education. 
New York: Thomas Nelson & Sons, 1934. Pp. viii+328. $2.00. 
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a collection of up-to-date information, much of which could heretofore be ob- 
tained only by consulting a number of diverse sources. 


EpwarpD F. PoTTHorF 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


Improving the use of English.—A series of books in language for elementary 
schools' is based on principles which are fundamentally sound, presents materials 
suitable for the grades for which: they are intended, and involves activities 
directed toward well-selected and well-recognized goals. As the title indicates, 
the authors recognize that maturity in language abilities is attained by a process 
of continuous growth, that growth is best secured “when the learner works 
toward ends which he recognizes as essential to his growth,” and that language 
training should be an integral part of the daily classroom program. 

There are two volumes, each organized around “centers of interest” drawn 
chiefly from the field of social science but occasionally from natural science, 
literature, health, and individual personal experience. Examples of the centers 
of interest in Book I (for Grades III and IV) are “In Japan,” “Stories about 
Holidays and Seasons,” “The Dutch People at Work,” “Outdoor Workers,” 
and “Visiting the Jungle.” The activities developed from: these centers of in- 
terest include letter-writing, dramatization, class discussion, writing from dic- 
tation, finishing a story, guessing riddles, finding words in the dictionary, and 
choosing the better word. The activities are directed toward specific goals 
which are clearly stated and kept in the forefront of the pupil’s consciousness as 
he works. In the main, the goals are the same for all the grades. Progress is 
secured through expanding concepts and activities and through the use of new 
content. The goals listed for Grade V are as follows: “Tell thoughts in good 
sentences.” “Use orderly thoughts that keep to the point.” ‘Use new and well- 
chosen words.” ‘Use good opening sentences.” “‘Use good closing sentences.” 
“Make correct use of troublesome words.” 

Details of exercises directed toward these goals are not always equally happy, 
however. In Grade III ‘‘new and well-chosen words” include “glorious,” “‘joy- 
ous,” “dainty,” “brilliant,” and “array.” Too much stress is laid on adjectives, 
as in the sentence, “The boat was carrying a precious cargo of fine wheat and 
fragrant oil far down the Nile to the open sea” (Book I, p. 293). A similar unit 
in Book II is much more vital in treatment. For example, pupils are taught dis- 
criminating use of the words “funny,” “strange,” and “‘queer”; a passage de- 
scribing the discovery of the Muir Glacier exemplifies well the use of new and 
well-chosen words; and the use of forceful verbs is effectively presented. 

The authors have avoided certain faults and dangers common in language 
textbooks. One notes with relief the absence of games for drill on correct speech, 
the strict subordination of technical grammar, and the absence of formal tests 


* Mabel E. Simpson and Mary A. Adams, Growth in English: Book I, pp. 448, $0.96; 
Book II, pp. 480, $0.96. New York: Newson & Co., 1934. 
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with their implication of goals attained and no longer requiring attention. There 
are, instead of tests, self-checking devices to maintain the pupils’ constant 
effort toward recognized goals. 

The book is an intelligent compromise: intelligent because the principles 
which underlie it are sound, the goals are well selected, the materials and ac- 
tivities are well organized; and a compromise because it presents content for a 
subject which has no content of its own but which should be integrated with the 
specific content of interest to the individual pupils of widely varying schools. 
Thus, however interesting, however typical the content in the textbook may be, 
it is irrelevant and distintegrating for a large majority of the teachers and pupils 
who will use it. Consider, for example, the effect of introducing the ‘‘centers of 
interest’ on life in Japan or Holland or the jungle as the basis of language work 
for a fourth-grade class which is studying the life of the Greeks and the Romans. 

Few teachers have the time, and perhaps fewer have the ability, to utilize 
fully the vital situations for language expression which arise in every live class- 
room. Perhaps fewer have the time and ability to preserve and organize for 
teaching the abundant materials for needed language training which every class 
provides. Most teachers must fall back on a textbook. One could wish that this 
book might be used by teachers rather than by pupils, as the type studies of 
McMurry were used in an earlier day to show teachers not what to do but how 
to do the task before them. Growth in English would serve such a purpose 


admirably. 
Epiru E. SHEPHERD 


Two books on the backgrounds of American history—The European back- 
ground of the history of our country has been stressed in varying degrees and 
points of emphasis by many authors of textbooks written in the past generation. 
A book on medieval times,' written for the use of fourth-grade pupils, selects a 
very incomplete segment of the background of our civilization for the pupil’s 
study. However, from the standpoint of arousing in pupils of this age an interest 
in the past, perhaps no better period of time could have been selected. Yet, to 
give the book the title of ‘Beginnings”’ is just a little misleading, to say the 
least. 

The chief points stressed by the authors in their Preface are: the use of words 
and sentence structure within the reading abilities of fourth-year pupils; the 
suggestions for problems given at the beginning of each section and for activities 
and tests at the end of each chapter; the inclusion of illustrations drawn es- 
pecially for this book which the authors consider more acceptable to the younger 
pupil than the halftones commonly used; the encouragement provided for ac- 
quiring desirable skills and attitudes, skill in stating and solving problems and 
drawing conclusions, a non-technical understanding of the idea of popular 
government; and correlation of history with other subjects. 


* Charles A. Coulomb, Emma Dowling, and Anna A. Rapp, Beginnings in the Old 
World. New York: Macmillan Co., 1934. Pp. x+278. $0.96. 
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These purposes are well carried out, on the whole, throughout the book. The 
story is told in an attractive, interesting, and even challenging manner. The 
problems at the beginnings of the chapters are in the form of questions. Good 
lists of activities and test items are found at the ends of the chapters. The chap- 
ter headings are given in the form of complete, though short, statements. The 
style of the book is suitable to fourth-grade pupils in cities and in other progres- 
sive or advanced school systems. It is more suitable to Grade V in the average 
rural section of the country. 

There are a number of questions, however, that arise when one considers the 
adaptability and desirability of this textbook for Grade IV of the elementary 
school. Since many phases of the present-day civilization are crowding in on 
our schools, the critic may well doubt the advisability of studying European 
history, especially such a segment as the Middle Ages, in this grade. Not enough 
of it can be made functional, as it should be, simply because of the great differ- 
ences that exist between the life of that time and the life of today. There is also 
the hint, both in the Preface of the book and in various places in the text, of 
teacher activity or domination at the expense of pupil activity. It is doubtful, 
indeed, if medieval times should be studied as a course in history as early in the 
elementary schools as Grade IV. Many teachers and supervisors are agreed 
that pioneer stories and events of our own history are much more suitable and 
valuable at this time in the lives of the children, especially if a number of similar 
stories of European and ancient civilization are included with them or precede 
or follow them. Are not Grades V and VI of the elementary schools better 
adapted than is Grade IV to the study of this European background in the form 
given in this book? 

Moreover, the authors do not indicate how much time (whether one year or 
one-half year) should be devoted to this book, nor is any sequence provided for. 
If Coulomb’s book on World Backgrounds is to be used along with this textbook 
a little later, much of the same story will be repeated for the children within a 
year or two. It is the reviewer’s judgment that this little book is better suited 
for supplementary work than for a basal textbook. 

In his book World Backgrounds: Coulomb has included the whole story of 
world-history up to the “present moment.” His major purposes, as set forth in 
the Preface (pp. v—vi), are as follows: (1) to stress “those elements of the history 
of earlier times that have carried on and have become important factors in our 
life today’’; (2) “to have the vocabulary within the capacity of pupils who will 
study the book’’; (3) to include pictures which will be of real service in “under- 
standing . . . . the topics which they illustrate”; (4) to provide “forecasts at the 
beginning of each unit” which will “set the stage .. . . for the dramatic story 
which follows”; (5) to include tests of a varied type that will (a) suggest to the 
teacher “‘the possibility of creating additional material of the same sort” and (6) 
emphasize “the essentials of that part of history discussed in the unit”; and (6) 


t Charles A. Coulomb, World Backgrounds. New York: Macmillan Co., 1934. Pp. 
viii+552. $1.48. 
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to assist in the cultivation of “attitudes and skills” that “will remain .... in 
the minds of the pupils” after the facts have faded out of their memories. 

To a considerable degree these purposes have been accomplished in this text- 
book. Events of the past which are significantly related to the present are care- 
fully chosen, and this relation is clearly pointed out in almost every instance. 
Teachers who have dealt extensively with rural-school pupils, however, will 
doubt somewhat the accuracy of the claim that the vocabulary is within the 
capacity of this portion of school pupils. 

The material is divided into “‘units,”’ and each of these units has a “forecast” 
—an excellent feature of the book. A goodly list of activities, of special assign- 
ments, and of tests is included at the end of each chapter, These aids will be of 
genuine service in providing for individual differences, for review, and for test- 
ing purposes. Moreover, the summaries of the contributions of the early peoples 
to later and present-day civilization are among the best features in the entire 
volume. In looking over the “forecasts” at the beginning of the units, the re- 
viewer was struck with the fact that they are very similar to, though briefer 
than, the “overview” or “presentation” that is often given by the teacher in 
using the unit system of instruction and in other similar methods. 

With all its good features, however, this new book suggests and adds to con- 
fusion in one respect, namely, in the variety and the lack of sequence that are 
found in the various textbooks and courses today being offered in the social- 
science field, at both the elementary and the secondary level. Another difficulty, 
moreover, is suggested: if this type of world-history is to gain further favor in 
the elementary-school grades, will not the weakness of the “spiral” method, as 
it was experienced a generation ago in arithmetic and American history, be 
accentuated? 

All in all, this textbook is far above the average elementary-grade textbook 


in the field. 
R. E. SWINDLER 
UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 
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